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IN THE GARDEN. 


The last half of May and the first half of 
June determine the quality of the garden, and 
all persons who desire to have a good one must 
make it now. Wife petitioned for an extension 
of her flower beds this spring, and we fell into 
her idea without coaxing. So when we got 
those fine plants from R. G. Haxrorp of Colum. 
bus, we laid out a good breadth, all along by 
the side porch on the sunny side of the house, 
where we are wont to take our evening siesta 
and our Sunday reading chair, to watch the 
flicker of birds among the trees, and the glow 
of flowers in. the open spaces between. Herve 
we have planted a colony of all manner of flow- 
ering plants with Latin, French and Dutch 
names, but whose blooms we trust will be in the 
one universal language of beauty. 

Bat the garden must have other stuff than 
flowers, and now is the time to put in the main 
crops of vines, tomatos, cabbage, &c. fn the 
culture of vines we have the following chapter 
from one of the best gardeners of Colambas, 
prefacing his instructions with the remark that 
melons require a loose, deep and rich soil—san- 
dy or at least loamy, though cucumbers will 
do as well on mucky or peaty soils if there is 
sufficient moisture underneath to keep the vines 
from burning up in the hot sun of summer. 

Water Mrtoxs. — The Mountain Sweet 
stands at the very head of the list as to richness 
of flavor. Plant on rich land, plowed deep and 
made fine. The rows should not be less than 
ten feet apart each way. In moist land, raise 
the hills a little with the hoe before planting. — 
Put 6 to 8 seeds in each hill, and cover about 
one inch thick, with fine mellow loam. 








As soon as the plants are high enough, give 
them a little mellow earth, hilling them up close 
to their two broad leaves, which, if it is done 
while wet, so that some dust will adhere to 
them, is 28 good a preventive against the striped 
bug, as we have ever found, though they fre- 
quently eat up an entire crop, after all we can 
do. 

As soon as you can see the rows, work out 
the vines with horse and cultivator. If the 
weather should prove dry, stir the ground the 
oftener. Suffer not a weed to grow, especially 
while the vines are small. Ifthe weather should 
be showery, and the weeds hard to kill by cut- 
ting up, cover them up, and they will soon 
scald and die. This can be done the quickest 
with a one-horse steel plow, throwing a ridge 
to each row. 

As soon as all danger from the bugs is over, 
thin the plants to two in each hill, don’t leave 
more-—we would say one, if sure that one would 
live, and could have one in each hill. 

Tue Musk Mstoy.—Of this variety, Skill- 
man’s fine netted melon is the most delicious; 
we have tried twenty kinds or more, but can get 
bo one to eat apy other when they can get this, 
The seed can be obtained of almost any dealer 
in seeds, even in our small towns, end by all 
means buy them, for there is no. use in raising 
anything worse than the very best, Five or 
six feet apart each way, is room enough for 
them, as the vines are short, but laden profuse- 
ly with fruit. There is nothing better, or that 
pays better as a market fruit. Cultivate same 
as the water melon. The fruit is known to be 
ripe by readily leaving the stem, or by a red 
looking substance oozing out at the stem. 

Cucumpers.—These should be planted in rich 
soil, and not less than seven or cight feet apart 
apart each way. The Early White Spite is the 
best sort for either market or pickling. The 
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striped bug is very fond of cucumber plants.— 
They will consequently need a great deal of at- 
tention, to prevent their being destroyed. Tend 
the same as the water melon, only being even 
more carefal to keep the ground clear of weeds, 
as it is very difficult picking pickles in a weed 
patch. We have always found pursley the most 
troublesome, as it comes late, after the vines 
are large, and consequently has to be destroyed 
with the hoe, which is not hard to do if taken 
in time, but if left till it grows large, it is very 
tenacious of life. Nip it while young, it is the 
best way; if that is neglected, however, it can 
be easily killed by throwing in bunches and 
covering with seil. 

SquasHes, Pumpxixs, &c. — The Marrow 
Squash is a most excellent vegetable, and wants 
the same room and culture as the water melon. 
The striped bug is particularly ravenous on this. 
We have sometimes covered them with boxes 
with glass over the top, or better yet, millinet 
to keep off the bugs. Plant a few sweet pump- 
kins for pies. They grow very well among corn, 
if the corn should not be too heavy; if very 
thick and heavy, you will get no pumpkins. 





GRAPE GROWING IN ENGLAND. 


[Letter from an English Grape Grower.] 


A few days since I arrived in the West, and 
have been to visit some friends oa the prairies, 
all of whom had some few vines, and as I was 
known to be un old grower of vines, of course I 
was asked many questions upon such matters, 
and with your permission I will give what little 
information I possess, founded upon a practice 
of over twenty years, 

To grow grapes successfully for any purpose 
there must: be a proper bed for the roots, I 
have seen grapes grown upon bog earth, and do 
well in dry seasons, I have seen them planted 
on rocks with scarce a foot of soil over them, 
and have known them to do well; and I have 
had them planted over a heavy bed of clay, but 

never knew them to succeed on the latier, when 
their roots got to the clay. When a soil too 
deep for them, allowed their roots to get too 
far from the atmosphere, it always produced a 
disease we call “shanking,” in England. This 
disease shows itself in this form, viz: When the 
grapes are changing color, the foot stalk of the 
berries begins to shrivel up, and of course the 
fruit does not ripen out. This happens in dry 
seasons, but where there is a good depth of soil 
and water it is not resorted to, In England, 


where the district is cold, or the soil but little 
above the elay, most vines are planted inside 
the forcing houses, and the beds are made with 
a bottom of at least 18 inches or 2 feet of 
broken brick or other rubbish and old mortar 
or oyster shells, and over these materials it is 
usual to put twenty inches or two feet of soil. 

On the top of the rubbish it is usual to put 
turf from some old pasture field, and to put 
the turf grass side downwards in order to pre- 
vent the soil from washing down into the rub- 
bish. These borders have been found to be 
the best, but they want watching to prevent 
them getting too dry; for if they are neglected 
the roots will go down into the rubbish in 
search of moisture—and, of course, “shanking” 
follows. While on the prairies it strack me 
that the soil was too deep in many places; and 
in your dry hot summers the same fate would 
follow the vine as in England. , If I were plant- 
ing vines on prairie land, I would take the same 
trouble with them that I would on English 
clay lands, feeling convinced from experience 
that it is best to plant well at the beginning 
rather than try to mend afterwards. 

Vines will grow on almost any soil, bat to 
get good grapes is another thing. Vines of- 
ten fail for another reason, when planted, name- 
ly, letting little bits of wood, chips or sticks, 
get buried about their roots. These form up- 
on them a white stringy fangus, which finds its 
way among the roots, and soon ruins them. L 
visited Mr. Meredith’s vineyard in England 
some months before I left, and I found he was 
very careful about the matter that went to his 
borders, not even allowing unrotted manure to 
be put on them. He is the most successful 
vinegrower in that country. I saw about twen- 
ty thousand vines all in the best of health; and 
his sucyess is mainly owing to his care of the 
roots. He uses oyster shells in large quantities 
to mix with his soil, and rarely if ever mixes 
manure with it, but uses liquid manure instead 
daring the growing season. I found this for 
four years to be the best. Jomn Asnron, 

Late of Ashton-under-Line, England. 





Tue Onton Maccor may be destroyed, it is 
said, by pouring a small stream of boiling wa- 
ter along the drille, near the roots of the plants. 
The heat is sufficient to kill the tender maggots, 

r but not to destroy the plants. 


A horse who lays his ears back and looks 
lightning when one approaches bim is vicious. 
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THE BORER IN FRUIT TREES. 


I saw in the Observer a few years ago, a rem- 
edy for Borers in Fruit Trees. I tried it; it 
was a success. Three years I have proved its 
value. Who that is a lover of rare trees and 
choicest fraits, does not feel grieved at the loss 
-of some favorite tree, planted and reared by his 
band, or as he watches its puny growth and 
sickly hue? Well, here is the preventive rem- 
edy:—“Wrap a cloth of any kind, of some six 
inches in width, around the body of the tree, 
close to ground.” . 

The object, of course, is to prevent the fly 
from depositing ita eggs just around the base of 
the tree—its natural location; and as the cloth 
prevents the fly from doing so, the tree escapes, 
The cloth wants renewing once a year, and that 
is all the tree requires. Ashes, lime, chip dust 
and oyster shells may promote the growth of a 
tree, but they, are no security against borers. 

Before the application of the cloth, another 
thing is required of which the Observer said 
nothing; every worm in the tree must be re- 
moved, The wrapper has no effect whatever 
upon worms in the tree, and these may destroy 
it. The knife is snfficient to clear the peach 
tree. Not so with the apple, quince, and moun- 
tain ash; for these a heavy half-inch chisel is 
required, The presence of the grub is easily 
ascertained by its chippings or excrements, al- 
ways thrown out at his place of entrance near 
the surface of the ground; and he always works 
upward, usually embedded on inch or more in 
the hard wood—too hard and deep for the 
knife; and wire, hot or cold, about as useless. 

Commence with the chisel at the base of the 
tree, driving the chisel clear to the pathway of 
the worm at each cutting, follow on up, which 
will sometimes be fifteen inches, until you find 
him, which you will surely do,—unless indeed 
the grub has attaioed its maturity, which it 
does in the course of some two or three years, 
in which case he eats his way out through 
wood and bark, leaving a round hole as his 
place of exit, usually from five to fifteen inches 
above his place of entrance at the root, casts 
off his chrysalis form, assumes wings, sports a 
brief, gay existence, lays its eggs, and dies. ‘To 
render these eggs harmless it is that we apply 
the cloth wrappings. To remove those that 
have already found a lodgment, we use the 
knife for peach, and the chisel for apple and 
other hard wood trees. The chisel does, indeed, 
make frightful looking wounds, but they quick- 








eae’ 
heal, and their injury is as nothing to that in- 
flicted by the worm, which not only eats its 
pathway, but lives on the life-blood of the tree, 
and seems to poison both wood and bark, which 
is sure to decay around it. 

In conclusion, I beg to say, that I feel ag 
much interested in the pursuit and capture of 
these pests, as any sportsman does in pursuing 
and bringing down his game.—Cor. WV. Y. Obs. 


A CROW IN THE GARDEN. 





The crow is readily tamed, and there has 
been one in this neighborhood for the past year 
that is so intelligent, and has taught himself to 
be so usefal, that his case goes far to prove 
that these birds may easily be trained so as to 
be of much value. This bird belongs to a gen- 
tleman whose farm is mostly cultivated asa 
fruit and garden farm, and the first idea he had 
of his usefulness, was one day when the crow 
followed him to the squash field where he was 
engaged in fighting his annual battle with the 
black and striped bugs, which rendered it some 
years almost impossible to raise a single squash. 
The crow watched his master’s proceedings 
with great apparent interest, first looking out of 
one eye and then turning the other, as if to 
study both sides of the question—as is the hab- 
it of the crow-people when, with a single jump, 
he pounced upon the bugs, and from that time 
took the whole business upon himself, turning 
up the leaves and peering under them in the 
most comical manner, devouring all the bugs, 
and in a very short time clearing the entire 
piece, and what was more he performed the 
same office for the neighbors for some miles 
around, watching the plants for the whole sea- 
son. 

What was curious in regard to this crow, he 
confined his travels to his own side of the street; 
he could not be enticed to cross on any account. 
He also appointed himself “perpetual sentinel” 
over the place, giving a caw of alarm when any 
one, man or animal came near. He ruled over 
all the other birds with the exception of the 
king-birds, and these he seemed to regard with 
a sort of ludicrous fear, diving into the grass 
whenever attacked by them, which was by no 
means an unfrequent occurrence, and cawing 
loudly to his master for protection. Within 
sight of my window, where I am now writing, 
a tame crow was reared this last season. who 
took upon himself in a similar manner the guar- 





dianship of his master’s garden, keeping it en- 
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tirely clear of worms and insects. This bird, 
however, has never seemed to think himself 
competent to undertake any more extensive of- 
fice, but has confined himself strictly to his own 
home, All the family of the Corvide (crows) 
are remarkably intelligent, and can easily be 
tamed.—Cor. Evening Post. 





PRUNING TREES, 


J. C. Piums, an experienced horticulturist of 
Wisconsin, gives in the Farmer, the’ following 
advice in regard to pruning: 

The best time for spring pruning, is in May, 
just as the growth begins, and thea follow up 
during summer, directing the energies of the 
tree by frequent clipping, piucbing or rubbing 
off shoots. You will then combine beauty of 
* form, with souad wood and smvoth appearance: 
but beware of heavy pruning until the leaves 
begin to burst, as the wood is remarkably soft, 
the pores open, and the sap very watery or thin, 
and will bleed, or flow profusely from cuts made 
at this time, and this profuse flow of sap will 
cause decay of the cut wood. But if the cut- 
ting is done just as the tree comes into leaf, the 
sap will be absorbed, and the wounds harden 
without decay. A tree lifted from the ground 
entirely is less subject to decay from praning, it 
being dormant for a time. This principle ap- 
plies to all deciduous trees, shrubs or vines, 
Evergreens can be pruned any time safely. 





POKE SPROUTS---GARGET. 


At a discussinn of the New York Farmers’ 
Club, Solon Robinson said he had eaten the 
very common plant, the scoke or garget, or 
poke-berry (Phytolacca Decandra) a tall, 
branching, herbaceous plant, which in Autumn 
bears a profusion of dark, reddish-purple ber- 
ries in clusters upon stems about five or six 
inches long. The sprouts of this plant when 
aix to ten inches long, are, to my taste full as 
good as asparagus. 

A lady said the value of these sprouts may 
be much improved by mulching, or covering 
with loose earth, sand, coal-ashes, &c., which 
would not only blanch the stems, but prolong 
the tine of their use. 

Mr. Todd spoke of the value of this plant 
for a disease of cows known as garget. A piece 
of the root cut fine and mixed in a mash gener- 
ally affects a cure, 

Solon Robinson.—The disease is an inflam- 





| mation of the lining membrane of the passage 

of the teats and udder, which spoil the milk. 
Itis cured by inserting a long, slim strip of the gar- 
get root, which may be held twenty-four hours in: 
place by any sticking plaster over the orifice 
of the teat, 

Dr. Ward—I never failed to effect a cure 
by infusing the roots in water and using that 
as awash. I indorse all that has been said of 
the value of the sprouts for food. 





THE ONION FLY---A REMEDY. 


The “Black Onion Fly,” has been so injuri- 
ous to the onion in this section for a number of 
years past, that its cultivation has been nearly 
given up. But a farmer, living about a mile 
from my place, has raised for the three past sea- 
sons splendid crops. He destroys the maggot, 
by pouring a small stream of boiling water along 
the drills near the roots of the plants. His the- 
ory is, that the ground is sufficiently heated to 
destroy the tender maggot, but not warm 
enough to injure the onion plant. He goes 
over the onion bed four times daring the sea- 
son. Last year he raised forty-two bushels of su- 
perb onions on ten square rods of land. I donot 
say the hot water killed the maggot, but I do 
say his onions, like those of others people’s are 
attacked by the maggot, but they suffer no in- 
jury from them, while others lose their crops 
that do not practice this scalding process.— 
Levi Bartlett. 

Remarks.—There is authentic proof that the 
larva of the peach-tree borer may be destroyed 
on the same principle, by hot water, without 
injuring the tree. Vegetable organisms will of- 
ten stand, without damage, a degree of heat that 
would be destructive to animal organisms. For 
example, every one knows that locust seed 
grows all the better for being scalded; whereas 
we are satisfied, from long experience, that there 
is no insect that can survive immersion for a few 
minutes in water, that is too hot to hold one’s 
finger in it fora second or two. In the New 
York Tribune there was published, some years 
ago, a letter from Dr. O. W. Drew, of Water- 
bury, Vt, in which he states that for many 
years the onion crop had heen entirely destroyed 
in Central Vermont by the onion maggot; that 
“many experiments had been tried with lime, 
salt, ashes and plaster without benefit;” and 
that he himself, finding his own plants infested 
in the usual manner, “had, when they were 





about four inches high, poured a full stream of 
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boiling water from a large tea-kettle directly 

upon each row, and repeated the application.” 

The result, a, he adds, was, that “the plants 

looked as bright and trim as after a May show- 

er; that he lost no more of them; and that for 

the first time in ten years’ experience, he had as 

fine a crop of onions as ever was seen.”"—LEato- 

mologist. 


GAS TAR ON PEACH TREES. 


~~rcoW-r~r orn ees 








The value of gas tar lies in its offensive odor | 
for repelling insects, who are all known to dis- | 
like a loud smell, But the peach fly deposits | 
its eggs all through the summer, while the 
smell from. the tar does not continue so jong: 
hence I fiad the application must be repeated. | 
Bat this is troublesome and apt to be neglected, | 
whereupon the, enemy forthwith makes a lodg- 
ment. Gus tar will undoubtedly kill a tree if 
you swab the. whole trunk, but it will not if 
you cover only three or four inches between 
wind and water at the ground where the bark 
is soft, A neighbor of mine laid bare the 
roots of sevoral trees for the distance of two 
feet, and coated them with gas tar—a mode of 
application not down it the books,and warrant- 
ed to kill, They.died of course. There is a| 
simple and ‘infallible remedy which I have | 
adopted and proved. Clean out the borer in | 
the fail; in the spring tie round the neck of the | 
tree at the ground, a jacket of pasteboard or | 
thick paper, and remove it in the fall. This | 
effectually keeps off the fly by prevention. I 

have one peach tree; over thirty years old, thus 
eared for which annually yields a full crop of | 
perfect fruit.—Edmund Morris. 








“LIVING ON AIR.” 


agp | 
Tt would seem that there is something more | 
than fancy about this old “conceit,” for there | 
bas been discovered, in come parts of China, a | 
plant which lives entirely on the air. The | 
calyx is small, oVal, and contains @ single flow. | 
er. The corolla bas five equal petals. The | 
nectary is inclosed by two horizontal petals, the | 
lowest of which is oblong, fleshy, concave, aud | 
boat-shaped. ‘It is covered by the superior pet- 
als, while, on the other, it is extended horizon- | 
tally. The stamens are two short elastic fila- 
ments fastened to the internal extremity of the 
inferior Jeaf of the’nectary. The anthers are 
flat, simple and reflex. The pistil coasists of a 
triangular’stem, slightly fuflected. The flower 
is yellow; larger than that of a jasmine, and of 
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agreeable odor. The root is composed of 
knotted bulbs. This plant is found in woods 
suspended from branches of trees. When cut 
away, and suspended by a cord or in any other 
way, it continues to vegetate, (though slowly,) 
and flowers every autumn. It multiplies by an- 
nually producing new filaments, which take 
root, and, though separated from the motber 
plant, continues to flourish. 





To Dasrroy Insects—The Chester Record, 
Englend, says :—“1 send you a most usefal re- 
cipe to destroy all insects which-infest peach, 
nectarine, apricot, apple and rose trees. It’s 
the best we bave in the old country, and where 
applied will kill, The apbis cannot stand it, 
aud the only harm it can do is to the leaves, 
The best time to apply it is in the winter, and 
again just before the buds open, It can be 
used at any time, care being taken not to paint 
the leaves too much, or see that they are syrin- 
ged as soon as the aphides are killed. It is as 
follows :—Boii one-quarter pound of quassia 
chips in one gallon of water for fifteen minutes; 
strain, and add to the decoction one-quarter 
pound of soft soap. Apply it with a painter's 
brush, or what is better, a soft shaving brash, 
paiatiog the branches upward, so as not to in- 
jare them. After trying verious nostrums, the 
above decoction is the only one successfally 
used in Old Eugland.” 





uv 
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Oston Maccors.—E. G. Johnson, Peoria, 
Ill, says he bas tried all the precautions and 
remedies he ever saw recommended to kill 
onion maggots aud found them all -ineffectua!. 
He then tried soot from a chimney where hard 


| wood only was burued, and it killed the worms 


the moment it touched them. He scraped the 
earth away from the bulbs tvhich were infected 
with maggot and applied soot, and that was the 
ead of their depredations. The onions grew 
and flourished fiszely. The remedy was a most 
effectual one, aad it is easily applied by any 
farmer who burns wood, and others might ob- 
tain creosote, aud manufacture an equivalent to 
the soot by moistening earth with it, 





’ Gopper ix Axtuars.—Herr Ulex, a chemist 
of Hamburg, bas lately discovered traces of cop- 
per, and jo some cases of lead, in the remains of 
animals. He bas found copper and lead in hu- 
man flesh, and copper in the intestines of beasts 
of prey, in. beef, in poultry, in hen’s. eggs, in 
fish, crustacea, insects, spiders and snails. 
‘ 
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The Poultry Department. 


A DISCOURSE ON POULTRY. 


I know not whether to begin my discourse of 
pcultry with a terrific onslaught upon all feath- 
ered creation, or to speak the praises of the 
matronly fowls, which supply delicate spring 
chickens to the table, and profusion of eggs. 
When, on some ill-fated day, a pestilent, pains- 
taking hen, with ber brood of eager chicklings, 
has found her way into my hot-bed, and has at- 
terly despoiled the most cherished plants; or 4 
marauding drove of young turkeys has cropped 
all the lute cauliflowers,I am madly bent on 
the extermination of the whole tribe. 

But reflection comes—with nice fresh eggs 
to my breakfast, or a delicate grilled fowi to 
my dinner—and the feathered people take a 
new lease of life. They give a sociable, habit- 
able air, moreover to a country dwelling. The 
contented, good-bumored cluck of the hens 
breeds contentment in the on-lookers They 
are rare philosplers, taking the world as they 
find it;—now a biade of grass, now a lurking 
worm: here a stray kernel of grain, and there 
some tid-bit of a butterfly; taking their siesta 
with a wing and a leg stretched out in the sun, 








and like the rest of us, warning away from 
their own feeding ground, birds less strong than 
themselves, with an authoritive dab of their 


bills. Although anievable to laws of habit, 
—traversing regular beats for their supply of 
wild food, and collecting at regular hours for 
euch as the mistress may have to bestow, 
they are yet rebellious against undue or extra- 
ordinary show of authority. It is quite impos- 
sible to exercise any safe control over the lo- 
eality where the hens choose to execule their 
maternal duties. They insist upon freedom of 
the will in the matter, as obstreperously, and, I 
dare say, as logically, as ever any old-school di- 
alectician in his metaphysical homilies. 
Nothing could be more charming than the 
arrangement, matured with the co-operation of 
an ingenious country carpenter, by which my 
fowls were to lay iu one set of boxes, carefully 
Cerkened, and to carry on their incuabtion in 
another set cf boxes, made cheery (against the 
long confinement), with skylight; there were 
admirable little architectural galleries through 
which they were to promenade in the intervals 
of these maternal duties—adroit disposition of 
courts, and feeding troughs, so that there 
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should be no ill-advised collision—but it was 
all in vain. Hens persisted in laying where 
they should not lay, and in setting, with badly 
directed instinct, upon the dreariest of porce- 
laineggs. The fowls of my Somershire neigh- 
bor, meantime, at-the stone cottage, with noth- 
ing more orderly in the way of nests, than a 
stray lodgement in the haymow, or a castaway 
basket looped under the rafters of a shed, 
brought out brood after brood, so full, so fresh, 
and lusty, as to put my architectural devices to 
shame. 

At certain times; when the condition of the 
garden or crops allow it, I permit my fowls free 
forage; and as they stroll off over the lawn and 
amoug the shrubberies, it sometimes happens 
that they come in contact with the more vag- 
abond birds of the larger farm family. The 
hens take the meeting philosophically, with 
a well-bred lack of surprise, and are not deter- 
red fora moment from their forage employ: 
perhaps, (if with a brood) giving an admonito- 
ry cluck to their chicks, to keep near them,— 
even as old ladies with daughters, in a strange 
place, advise caution, without enjoining positive 
pon-entercourse. 

The duck, on the contrary, in a very low-bred 
mauner, give way to a world of supprises, and 
gad about each other, dipping their head and 
quacking, avd bickering, like old gossips long 
time apart, who pour interminable scandal in 
other’s ears. The cocks make an honest fair 
fight of it, and one goes home draggled, con- 
fiaing himself thereafter to bis own quarters. 

The Tarkeys meet as fine ladies do tip-toeing 
round, and eyeing each other with earnest sera- 
tiny, and abundant curvetings of the neck— 
very stately, dignified, and impudent—stooping 
to browse perbaps (ladies sniff thus at vinai- 
grettes,) as if no strange fowl were uear— 
which is merest affectation. They summon 
their little families into close order, as if fear- 
ing contagion, and eyeing each other, wander 
apart, without a sign of compauiovship or a 
gobble of leave-takiug. 

{ must not forget the groups of Guinea-fowl, 
who fraternize charmingly, and threaten to be- 
come qne family. ‘These birds unlike all other 
feathered animals, show no marked difference of 
appearance bewteen the sexes; so slight is this 
indeed, that even the naturalists have blunder- 
ed into errors and left us in the dark. Even a 
fighting propensity does not distinguish the 
cock, I observe; for the female bird is an ar- 
rant termagant, and has undertuken, in my owa 
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flock, a fierce battle with a tom-tarkey, in which 
though worsted, eventually killed, she showed 
a fine chivalrous pluck. They are not however 
quarrelsome among themselves; although flock- 
ing together in communities, the male birds are 
strickly faithful to their mates, and manifest 
rione of the sultanie propensities which so de- 
plorably mislead the other domestic fowls. 


Notwithstandiog their harsh cry, to which 
the Greeks gave a special descriptive name, I 
like the Gainea-fowl; they are excellent layers, 
enormous devourers of insects—a little over- 
fond it is true, of young cauliflowers, and 
grapes,—yet a stanch, lively self-possessed bird; 
and notwithstandiug the sneers of Varro, whose 
taste must have been poor in the matter of 
poultry,—excellent cating. 

The young Guineas, like the young turkeys, 
are delicate however, and suffer from sudden 
changes of temperature. Give them what care 
you will, and all the dietetic luxuries of the 
books, and on some fine morning, you shall find 
the half of a brood moping and staggering, 
and drooping out of life. The young turkeys 
have even more infantile ailments, and their in- 
valid caprices outmatch all the nostrums of 
the doctors. Yet some old spectacled lady in 
the back country, with nothing better than a 
turned-up barrel in the way of shelter, will by 
an easy and indescribabte “knack” of treatment, 
rear such broods as cannot be rivalled by any 
literal execution of the rules of Boswell and 
Doyle. 


Beyond the age of six weeks, however, dan- 
ger mostly ceases, and the poults have a good 
chance—barring the foxes—of coming to the 
honors of decapitation; and I know few pret- 
tier farm sights, than a squadron of pure white 
turkeys, marching over new mown grass-land, 
with their skirmishers deployed on either flunk, 
and rioting among the grasshoppers, It is es- 
sential that both Gainea-fowl and Turkey have 
a free and wide range; they are natural wander- 
ers; my hens submit to a curtailment of their 
liberties with more cheerfulness; but there is 
after all, no biped of which I have knowledge, 
that does not glory in freedom. The Black 
Spanish fowls, Dorkiags, and polish top-knots, 
(for those make ap my variety, and aré, I be- 
lieve, the best), form no exc2ption; and if con- 
finement is necessary, the enclosing palings 
should be of generous width. A safer rule ig 
—to make the enclosure so large (whatever the 
number of the flock), that the fowls will not 
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whally subdue. the grass, or forbid its healthful 
vegetation. If too small for this, it is impera- 
tively necessary for thrift, that they have a ran 
of an hour each day before sunset.—Mitchell. 





CARE OF YOUNG TURKEYS. 


The first feed for turkey chicks, should con 
sist of eggs, boiled hard, and finely mixed, or 
curd with bread crumbs and the green part of 
onions, parsley, &c., chopped very small and 
mixed. together so as to form a loose, cramby 
paste; oatmeal with a little water may also be 
given.- They will require water; but this 
should be put into a very shallow vessel, so as 
to insure against the danger of the chicks get- 
ting wet. Both the turkey hen and hez chick- 
ens should be housed for a few days; they may 
then, if the weather be fine, be allowed a few 
hours’ liberty during the day; but should a 
shower threaten, they must be put immediately 
under shelter. This system must be persevered 
in from three to four weeks. By this time they 
will have acquired considerable strength, and 
will know how to take care of themselves. As 
they get older, meal and grain may be given 
more freely. They now begin to search for in- 
sects, and to dust their growing plumage in the 
sand. At the age of about twe months, or 
perhaps a little more the males and females be- 
gin to develop their distinctive characteristics. 

In the young males, the carunculated skin of 
the neck and throat, and the horn-like contrae- 
tile comb on the forehead, assumes a marked 
character. This is a critical period. The sys-° 
tem requires a good supply of nutriment, and 
good housing at night is essential. Some re- 
commend that a few grains of cayenne pepper, 
or a little bruised hemp seed be mixed with 
their food. The distinctive sexual marks once 
fairly established, the young birds lose their 
names of “chicks” or “chickens,” and are termed 
“turkey-poults.” The time of danger is over, 
and they become independent, and every day 
stronger and more hardy. They now fare as 
the rest of the flock, on good and sufficient food. 

With respect to the diseases of the turkey, 
with them as with all other poultry, prevention 
is better than cure. The most important rules 
are; let the chicks never get wet, and encour- 
age them to eat heartily by giving a good va- 
riety of food; yet to beware of injuring the ap- 
petite by too much pampering. Taking a pride 
in them is the great secret of ‘success in the 
rearing of domestic poultry. — Selected. 
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CHEESE IN SNGLAND. 


— ——- -— 


At the late Cheese Makers’ Convention in 
Utica, Mr. Powell made a report of his visit to 
England, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
views of manufacturers of cheese and dealers in 
cities, as regards what constitutes the best size, 
shape, &c., &e. We quote as follows: © 

The size and shape of cheese are important 
in themselves, though that of size much'less 
than shape. Mr. Bate, of Uhester, said: “With 
cheese equal in other respects, the size is a mi- 
nor consideration, but they demand them in 
the Cheddar or Cheshire style.” In London I 
was told that of cheese of the proper quality, 
one weighing from 60 to 65 pounds would out- 
sell by four shillings a hundred, one weizhin 
85 pounds, Another dealer said that “cutters 
of cheese who call for those weighing 65 ponnds 
will not spend time to loolr at cheese weighing 
85'pounds.”” Yet this, they claim, is of lese 
importance than the shape, and I am inelined 
to believe that a variety of size is best for all 
concerned, as the demend for different sizes is 
such as to make an uuvarying size a drug.— 
Cheese, I believe, may be made of all weights 








from 50 to 160° pounds and come within the 
range of au active demand. 
weight, is a positive detriuicat. 

The shape called for is one of those points in 
which so far-the American cheese has been de- 
ficient. You all know the general proportions 
of English cheese, Cheshire and Cheddar, being 
unlike in this respect. The size of the cheese 


Over the raul 


are 123 inches high, by 154 inches in diameter, | 


or in like proportion for any diminution of size. 
I believe I never saw larger. We have been 


demand of this style of cheese? There are, and 
very good ones. The English cheese cutter 
and consumer are both interested in having 
cheese small and high, growing out of the man- 
ner in which cheese are cut on the counter. — 

When the cheese is placed on the block it is 
ent through two diameters at right angles, divi- 
ding the cheese into quarters. Then these 
fourths are turned down and cut parallel with 
the flat surfaces. This is the manner in which it 
is cut, and the portions thus made are firm, com- 
pact, and not liable to breakage, nor is there 
so much surface exposed to the action of the air. 
Now to increase the diameter of the cheese leads 
to one of two results. To secnre a few pounds 
of the article it must be cat very thin through 
the parallel way, or else it must be again divi- 
ded upon a djameter, which causes the portions 
near the centre to be very thin or wedge-shaped. 
In either case, the buyer has a piece which bas 
much more surface exposed to the action of 


| the air, than when in a more condensed and 


firm body, besides the loss sustained by the 
consequent greater breakage of the thin por- 
tions. These are reasons of weighty import, 
and as they are founded upon sound principles 
of economy and long usage, it is useless to con- 
tend that they are mere whims. And as the 
reasons are good, we should be willing to ac- 
cede'to them. 


The demand for colored cheese is one of 
greut importance, though not, perhaps, founded 
upon so sound principles. Long usage, and a 
desire to have a rich appearing article, are the 
reasons assigned for this taste. Originally in- 
troduecd to secure this last result, it has become 
of rea! impdrteuee. . 


You ask, is a high, low, or medium color de- 
manded, and what is the shade? ‘Yon are anx- 


accustomed to large fiat checse, 20 to 28 inch. | ious to know, for you have gone from one point 
es in diameter, with a depth of 8 to 12 inches, | to another, from oné shade to another, and yet 
and weighing from oue to two hundred pounds. \the buyers complain. One is suited by one 
Now the reduction to 18 inches does not teme- | thing, and another by another, while the same 
dy this wvilyand factory.men raake a mistake | buyers changé their opinions ag they hear com- 
when they:stop at-that size. It is better, but | plaints of one shipment and another. Therois 
still the style of the cheese is not right. Iknow | no one minor poiut which canses so much com- 
that this sizé is claimed to be a medium, and | plaint or which is so perplexing; and yet it isa 
that large or small cheese can be pressed in the | goeatng of easy solation. The shade asked 
same héop.’ Bat you'sce how you fail to se: | for is that of of rich grass butter, neither lemon, 
cure whatis demanded. If you make a-cheese | orange or the ‘lamentable ‘red, 80° prevalent in 
of the proper weight it is too fiat, if of the prop- | American cheese. As yet théré is no prepara- 


er height it is too heavy, so that you suit in! tion in our country that secures the color re- 


neither case. quired. The ctude annatto, when prepared by 
You ask, are there any good reasons for the ' the cheese makers themselves, gives, as you are 
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all aware, when exposed to the air, a reddish 
cast, while that commonly known as Jonses En- 
glish annatto, gives a color equally objectiona 
ble. Infused in small quantities, it gives a mus 
tard shade, if in large, that of a lemon peel. 
Now, the amotnt of color used, I am con- 
vinced, is not of so much importance as the 
shade secured, That of rich butter is required, 
and whether it be high or low, a butter color 
is demanded, and till that is secured we will not 
please the English taste —Utica Herald. 
PASTURING SHEEP AND MILCH 
COWS TOGETHER, 


It has been suggested that sheep and cows 
may be kept together upow the same pasture 
with advantage. The reasons given are that 
grasses left or refused by cows will be eaten by 
the sheep, and vice versa. And sgain, the 
droppings of the sheep over the surface of fields 
render the soil more fertile and increases the 
productiveness of pasturage. Sheep also, it is 
said, serve a good purpose in keeping horned 
cattle healthy. Some of the reason given may 
be all true enough, and yet sheep in any consid- 
crable number, it is believed, ought not to be 
pastured with milch cows, They pick out the fin- 
est and best grasges, leaving those that are coarse 














and less nutritious for the other stock. Milch 
cows pastured with sheep, it has been observed, 
yield a milk less rich in oily particles. It is be- | 
cause food, rich in this material, has been taken 
up, leaving the cows that from whic) large re- 
tarns in bafter could not be produced. It is 
well understood that of the two constituents in 
milk, the casein and butter, the latter is very 
much more influenced by food than the former. 
A remarkable instance’ of the manner in which 
certain kinds of food increase the butter constitu- 
ent of milk is givenin the history of the celebra- 
ted Oaks cow. Itisstated on good authority, or 
such as satisfied the Massachusetts A gricultaral 
Society, that in the first year, with ordinary 
keep, she made but 180 pownds of batter. ‘The 
next year she had 12 bushels of corn meal, and 
then made 300 pounds. The next year she 
had thirty-five bashels and gave more than 400 
pounds, and subseqcently, by taking a bushel 
per week, her product was made to reach 480 Ibs, 
butter, besides suckling her calf for five weeks. 

Among the grains, Indian corn, it is well 
kuown, contains’a large per centage of oil, and 
it must be evident from the facts presetited in 











thie ease, that the wonderfal yield of butter for 





the two last years named, was due in a great 
measure to the rich food on which she was fed. 
fiad the milk been analyzed, we presume the 
proportion of casein would not have shown 
an increase in the same ratio ‘with that of the 
butter. The recent analysis of ‘milk by Dr. 
Voelcker shows conclusively that while the 
proportion of butter ia different samples of 
milk varies exceedingly the relative amounts of 
of curd or casein, of milk sugar, and of ash, 
though liable to certain fluctuations do not 
greatly differ in good, indifferent, or eyen very 
poor milk; and to the above he very truly re- 
marks “that the quantity and quality of food 
and other varging circumstances which affect 
the composition of milk, exert their influence 
principally on the proportion of butter.” 

We shall be able to see from this why old 
pastures are so much better for fattening than 
recently re-seeded grounds. The old turf is filled 
with finer and more nutritious grasses, in other 
words, grasses from which more fat can be made 
than the coarse and flashy feed of new pastures. 


The fact is beyond dispute that. good beef 
can be made on old pastares ia much less time 
than on the most abundant feed of re-secded 
grounds Recently, ia conversation with a gen- 
tleman who is an extensive dealer in cattle, bux- 
ing and fattening for the New York markets, 
he affirmed that good old pastures would give 
better results io fattening than on~ recently re- 
seeded grounds, with abundant feed and a daily 
allowance to the animal cf meal. 

Now, what we want in pastures for the pro- 
daction -of milk, is the same character of grass 
that will make good beef. The high nutritive 
value of the grasses then goes to the increase 
of the oily particles of the milk; whereas, in 
the ox, it would be laid up in fat. -Now, any 
class of animals, like sheep, that bite close; and 
select out the more nutritious grasses, rust, to 
a certain extent, leave the balance of food com- 
paratively poor ‘in quality, and hence-the cows 
would yield a poorer quality of milk,though 
perhaps the quantity might not be decreased, 

When sheep and cows have heen kept togeth- 
er we are assured the quality of milk hasbeen 
sensibly depreciated although the feed apparent- 
ly was snfficient in” quantity. Tf sheep are to 
be kept'we should prefer that the} “have’a pas- 
ture by themselves or with yering cattle, and 
not with the herd of milch ‘cows. The charac- 
ter Of pastarage for the production of a rich 
quality of milk is very ‘imperfectly understood 
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by a majority of dairymen, and there can scarce- 
ly be a doubt but that the delivery of milk at 
factories from different farms, in many instances 
acts unequally, since the poor milk is credited 
alike with the richer or that containing more 
butter—Dtica Herald. 





MILK FEVER IN COWS. 


———— —_—— 


BY ROBT. MC.CLURE, V. S., PHILA. 


Of late, this disease has become more prev- 
alent than it was formerly, which is acoun‘ed 





for by the better quality of food given, and | 
somewhat to the changes in cow trade. Cows | 
are preferred in high condition, fitting them for | 
the market, or, it may be, to please the eye of 
the owners. Distributed over the country, 
there are many select animals kept up in high 
condition for the purpose of Cattle Shows, and 





amongst those parturient fever is very common. | 
Large quantities of artificial food are used— | 
steaming, pulping or boiling—and the best crop | 
of hay is devoted to the dairy. The cows 

that calved in spring having been forced, dur- 

ing the winter, with an extra allowance of rich 

food, die in great numbers. Milk fever is seen | 
immediately or within a day or so after calving, 

and is owing to the rush of bleod to the brain, 

when the womb contracts, and there is no call 

for excess of nourishment for the calf. When 

a cow has once suffered from: milk fever, she is 

liable to it ever after. Cows that give great 

quantities of milk are very subject to the dis- 

ease; if in good condition, and ceteris paribus | 
the malady will be most severe in the finest 
and best cows in the stock. 

Usually within twenty-four hours after calv- 
ing, the animal staggers, appears weak and un- 
steady in her hind legs, and falls. When down, 
will be observed the fixed and bloodshot eye, 
with a peculiar twitching of the eyelids; the 
ears, horns and forehead are exceedingly hot 
and the animal either sinks into a perfect state 
of stapor or eoma, or dashes about violently, 
and is in danger of knocking off her horns. 
From an early period of the disease, the ani- 
mal will be observed to be entirely blind, the 
optic nerves being paralyzed and the pupils 
widely dilated, and, at this period, deglutition 
is very imperfect. 

The disturbance of the digestive organs is 
soon implicated, and the belly swells rapidly, 
from the disengagement of carbonic acid gas, 











which interferes very much with the breathing— 














the oppression being greater when lying on the 
left side than on the right. Such, then is a suc- 
cinct account of the disease which has carried 
off some of the best bred stock to be found in 
the country, within a few weeks. Being en- 
gaged for the last three months with a Veteri- 
nary College class, prevented me from alluding 
to this disease until now. What the treatment 
was in the cases referred to, I do. not know. 

Treatuent.—There must be no trifling with 
inflnitesimals in a disease of such nature. That 
desperate disease requires desperate remedies, is 
in Milk Fever well illustrated, First. Con- 
trol the cireulation, not by bleeding, but by 
powerful nauseants or sedatives; examples 
Aconite and. Veratrum. By such medicines, 
the circulation can be contracted for any given 
time. Second. Give Epsom and common salts, 
each one pound, with fifteen drops of oi! of Cro- 
ton, in six to eight bottles of molasses water! 
and turn the animal from side to side, to facil- 
itate their operation. T'hird. Apply to the 
head broken ice. 

With pure air and attention to little comforts 
calculated to remove or prevent any additional 
irritation, in conjunction with the remedies laid 
down, I have, with my own hands, cured every 
case of this hitherto fatal disease, even when 
the horns were dug into the ground with vio- 
lence.— Rural Advertizer. 





SKIM MILK CHEESE. 


Mr. Willard reports in the Utica Herald, 
that he requested Mr. Burrell, of Herkimer 
county, N. Y., well-known as an extensive op- 
erator in cheese, to make an examination of the 
markets in reference to skim cheese, and the 
size most saleable for the Southern and foreign 
trade. He reports that from his inquiries as to 
the styles most desirable for this character of 
cheese, he finds they should be of small size, 
weighing from 15 to 25 pounds net—quite thin 
—suitable for family use in the South—the 
West India islands, &c. During hot weather 
these cheese, he says, should be put up in single 
boxes, but in the fall, from six to eight may be 
put up together in square boxes. They may be 
manufactured without bandaging. Mr. Sey- 
mour Burrel, of New York, will receive and 
sell skim cheese during the season at 34 per 
cent. commission. Mr. Burrell is of the opin- 
ion that a considerable quantity of this charac- 
ter of cheese can be disposed of at rates nearly 
equal to whole milk cheese. 
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TRAINING HEIFERS. 


In my own experience—not a short one—I 
have found a great majority of the faults or 
vices of cows to arise from the worse faults or 
vices of those who rear and use them. Kind- 
ness to all dumb animais, should be the first 
law of their government; and when kiodness 
aud good management fail to make the cow, ir 
disposition, be what she ought, her case may as 
well be given up, and herself consigned to the 
shambles. 1 have reared a great many heifers 
into milking cows—hundreds of them—and sel- 
dom had a failure, not only in a good milker, 
but in a kind-tempered, orderly animal. More 
cows are spoiled with their first “coming in’ 
than at any other age. To make the matter 
plain I will give my own method of treatment. 

After the creature is past a year old, at her 
second wintering, my heifers are tied regularly 
in the stable, as are the milking cows. 
accustoms them to handling, and the familiarity 
of the herdsman, and where they can be daily 
examined for every ail that may occur to them 
When they begin to “spring bag” for calving 
they should be closely looked after, to see that 
the udder is coming into right shape and cou- 
dition, free from inflammation, “cake,” or other 
disorder; and if such occur, the proper reme- 


dy—as softening and anointing with fresh but- | 


ter, oil, salt and water, or other emolient— 
should be applied, so as to keep it always in 
pliant and healthy condition. Sometimes the 
flow of milk into the udder of the young heifer 
before calviog will be so free, that it is neces- 
sesary to draw it out daily for days before she 
drops the calf, or otherwise her bag would in- 
flame and spoil. All these difficulties cause 
puin, irritation, and fretfulness in the young an- 
imal, from which she is only relieved by these 
attentions; and which, if not relieved of them, 
spoil her outright. If thus properly treated, 
the young creature comes in with her first calf 
a fine, amiable, kindly, useful cow. The herds- 
man having done his duty, there is usually lit- 
tle difficulty thereafter. 

My cows are always in summer, as well as 
winter, driven into and tied in their usual stalls 
in the stable, night and morning, for milking; the 
reason for this is, that they are thus always 
under control: no fright, no jumping, and run- 
ning away, with a milking stool vengefully 
thrown after them by the exasperated milker, 
and a muss, perhaps with half the other cows 
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before the offending animal is brought to her 
duty. But this one would kick, with all sorts 
of treatment, tnough never chastised with more 
than a few strokes of a light switch when the 
most’ soothing efforts were expended in vain. 
We finally tried another way. I bought what 
my English herdsman calls “a pair of bull dogs.” 
It is an instrument frequently found in the ag- 
ricultaral stores for holding cattle by the uose 
on the priciple of a pair of pinchers, the short 
handles of which are kept apart by spiral wire- 
spring, causing the piocher points to press near 
together when clasping the thin membrane of 
the nostril behind the nose. ‘These points are 
rounded into the size of a common musket ba!!, 
being of cast iron, -and the whole weighing 
scarcely a half a pound. The extremities of 
the handles are perforated, so 2s to let a smal! 
rope pass through them; and when once insert- 
ed into the nostril, the points press closely, but 
not painfully, by the spriog keeping apart the 
handles. 

Thus the cow becomes entirely under con- 
trol, so far as the head is concerned. Into 
these handles a rope is fixed, aud thrown over 
a pole, or bit of scautling p'aced over the man- 
ger, the nose raised to nearly a horizontal line 
with her horns, and fastened. The whole op- 
eration does not take a minute. In this position 
she cannot kick, if she tries. She may lift her 
feet, and whisk her tail, and fret a little, but 
kick she can’t. She has never kicked, so se- 
cured,—although, if let loose, both pail and 
milker would soon be on the other side of the 
s‘able. She is so tractable with this long-con- 
tinued uiscipline that the moment the milker 
approaches with his “bull-dogs” she bolds out 
her nose as kindly as if to receive a caress or a 
favor, and yields her boustiful flow of milk as 
graciously as the kindest cow in the stable. A 
rope around the horns, 1unning down and made 
a slip-noose over the nose, will answer the same 
purpose. 

It may be said this is a peculiar case. Try 
it. Any cow can thus be deprived of the pow- 
of kicking. Any creature, in order to kick 
must hold its head low or in a natural position. 
Kicking is an unusual effort of the animal, and 
that the heel may be raised for such purpose, 
requires a strong effort of the spine, the rear 
of which must be somewhat elevated,—and, to 
make that effort, the head and neck must be 
lowered; bat the nose lifted to this horizontal 
position, the power to kick ceases. : 
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Live Stock Bepartment. 


For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


SWELLED JAW IN SHEEP. 


A fatal disease has broken out in a flock of 
yearlings of mise which have been kept in a 
yard of half an acre and fed freely on good 
hay and oats during the winter and spring. It 
appears as a soft, watery swelling under the 
chops; when punctured, a clear, yellowish wa- 
ter drips out. In some fatal cases it has pro- 
duced sn abscess at the top of the gullet and 
under it, forming pus, in others not. It does 
not take away their appetite suddenly, and the 
inside of the gullet and windpipe appears natur- 
al, About three-fourths of a flock of sixty- 
five have it. I turned them immediately to 
grass and applied rock oi] internally and extern- 
ally, and about fifty appear tolerably bright 
yet, though I don’t know how long it takes to 
culminate, not having noticed it till about a 
week ago, and then those which huve died were 
vadly swollen. [ think the treetment has stay- 
ed the disease measurably. Of cight or ten old 
sheep in the flock none have yet been taken. 
but to-day a back rooning with a flock of ewes 
entirely separated from the others, and which 
has been doing poorly for some time, was tuk- 

My son says he lost a cosset yearling, all 
he had, last year, the same way in Lorain 
county, 





Randall’s Practical Shepherd says nothing 
about such a disease; our oldest sheep men | 
kuow nothing about it. Do you or any of | 
your readers know any thing about it? 

As to present appearances I feel panicy 
and my neighbors also, uot knowing whether 
it is contagious or the result of mere local 
causes. I can readily conceive that the year- 
lings become affected by long confinement on 
dry feed and perhaps bad water, since warm 
weather commenced; but the buck has had an 
open range, and the ewes with him are in fine 
condition, as are also most of the yearlings. 

Yours, &c., Bens. SumMers. 

Vermillion, Erie Co., April, 1866. 

An:wer.—We do not now call to mind ev- 
er having seen this trouble in sheep, but there 
is a disease very much like it which affects cat- 
tle. Of this latter, Mr. Upson Bushnell of 
Gustavus, Trumbull Co., wrote us last Octo- 
ber, as follows: 





The cattle were taken with a swelling under 


ADRIAN 
the chops, beginning near the ¢hin or lower 
end of the jaw, and running back to the base 
of the jaw at the back of the neck of the ani- 
mal, and even to the brisket, proving fatal in 
about forty-eight hours unless immediately at- 
tended to. I treated three cases of this disease 
in my neighborhood wth perfect success in the 
following manner: 

As soon as the swelling is discovered, which 
is always attended with hard breathing, cat 
into the swelling lengthwise fully to the centre 
nearly the entire length, if it be eight inches 
long; have realy equal parts of cayenne pep- 
per and white vitriol mixed well together and 
rub this with the fingers into the cut. After 
this, once in twelve hours, for two days, syr- 
inge the wound witk a solution of the same 
material, made by pouring boiling water upon 
it. This treatment has with me affected a per- 
fect cure in a short time. 





SHEEP AND DOGS. 


Among the letters to the N. Y. Farmers’ 
Club is one from Mr. Srrwanr of De Graff, O., 
who thinks the best cure of the dog plague is 
to keep several pure-b!ood, well-trained fox 
hounds, which will drive all the sheep-killing 
curs from the farm. In twelve years experi- 
ence he has lost no sheep. The hounds scent 
a strange dog as quickly as they would a fox, 
and as surely ran him to cover or death. No 
dog law will ever cure the dog plague, because 
it will never be enforced. I would therefore re- 
commend to all who cannot use my remedy of 
‘hounds, to substitute strychnine and iead, to 
which a little powder must be added, which will 
be more effective than the statute-book. 

George Magg, Westmoreland Oo., Pa., thinks 
this country oever will succeed in sheep-raising 
by making war upon the dogs. It mast adopt the 
idea that dogs can be made usefal by placing 
both sheep and dogs in the care of shepherds, 
The plan of leaving sheep to take care of them- 
selves has proved expensive and unsuccessfal. 
In Germany one shepherd and two dogs can 
easily manage 500 sheep, and these may belong 
to'20 proprietors. Where the lands are par- 
tially fenced as they are here, the whole flock 
would be moved from place to place upon the 
land of owners, proportioning the time accord- 
ing to the ownership of the flock. In many 


places there is a great deal of common land 
which could be grazed by sheep in. care of a 
shepherd, where they vould be a nuisance if 
left to run at large. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator, 


SWELLED JAW IN SHEEP. 


I wish to state for the benefit of some of the 
readers of the Ohio Furmer an occureuce of 
swelled jaw in, sheep, which passed under my 
observation in a flock of fine merino ewes, be- 
longing to Franklin Peck of Troy, Ashland Co, 
When he first observed it he remarked to me 
that here was something that beat him. It cer- 
tainly did look very bad and almost incurable, 
their jaws being swelled so enormously. And 
now, what was to be done? It was a new dis- 
ease and it would not do to let so valuable 
sheep die off in this way. And he concluded 
some simple mode of treatment would be the 
best. The first thing of course was to puncture 
the swelling so as to slowly remove the water 


which had collected. The next thing to be 


done was to find out what would be the most 
beneficial application; it was simply this—a 
strong solution of salt in water taken cool 
right from the well. It acted like a charm, and 
I think sheep will seldom die with this disease 
if treated ia this simple but reasonable way.— 
It will effect a cure in one night’s time. 


A. Banxina. 
Troy, Ashland Co., May, 1866. 





DISEASES OF PIGS. 


BY ROBERT M’'CLURE, V. S., PHILA. 

To see a sick pig is, in the estimation of 
some, even more rare than seeing a dead don- 
key, and it may be deemed a waste of time to 
devote valuable space to the consideration o 
the diseases of this animal. 

On the other hand, it is well known that even 
at this time there is a great mortality, and it 

- is an undoubted fact that very fatal and danger- 
ous and contagions fever, destructive parasitic 
maladies, and a host of other disorders are to 
be witnessed in well-stocked stys, Diseases of 
horses are called lung fever—of the dog, dis- 
temper. Those of the pig are known by the 
absurd name of measles. There are many sud- 
den deaths among pigs that have been attribu 
ted to measles, whereas a well-informed person 
would tell you that the spotted condition of the 
skin was due to hyatids beneath it—all mem- 
bers of which are of the genus cysticereus, per 
vading the soft tissue of the body, and if swal- 
lowed uncooked produce tape-worm in man.— 
This and the trichina disease are enough to 








prove the importance of knowing more than ig 
generally known regarding the diseases of the 
pig. ' 

Now and then we hear of deaths*among pigs, 
by persons trying their hand at giving a dose of 
castor oil, when as in the process of shearing 
such ap animal, he gets “more noise than wool,’ 
and in addition he feels a dead weight on his 
hands, and at the same time sees the poor 


‘pig stretched lifeless at his feet. Asa rule no 


medicine should be given to this animal that is 
not of the most tasteless kind, and that in pow- 
der, and the best is tartar emetic, given in some 
some cases in sufficiently large doses to produce 
vomiting. Five to ten grains in a little slop, 
and if the skin is yellow, showing disease of the 
liver, 20 or 30 grains of calomel may be given 
in the same way. White hellebore is held in 
high estimation by well-informed persons for dis- 
eases of the pig, given in doses of from 5 to 15 
grains, and is even regarded as a specific in se- 
vere attacks of sore throat, wliich so often pre- 
sent a malignant character in the pig. I have 
spoken of tartar emetic only as an emetic, but 
when given in doses of about the third of a 
grain, at short intervals, and stopped when 
sickness is induced, it is even more valuable than 
the hellebore. As a useful purge for the pig, 
two croton beans, bruised aud mixed with the 
food, acts very well. 

Bleeding used to be considered the great 
panacea for all diseases of the pig, as well as 
of other animals, but it is far less called for in 
the pig than in any other animal; which fact, 
when well known, will save many a piece of poor 
piggie’s tail and ears, which have been so un- 
mercifully cropped. Or, as thé Trishman has 
it, he bled his pig so often by cutting the tail, 
that in one attack the animal died because he 
had no more tail to cut, and had to wait for it 
to grow again. The quantity of blood thus 
lost is not mach, therefore the cutting of the 
ears and tail may be justly dispensed with in 
any and all diseases of the pig as entirely use- 
less.— Germantown Telegraph. 





Lice on Cartie.—A correspondent of the 
New England Farmer finds that a mixtare of 
lard and kerosene oil—a little more lard than 
oil—well mixed and thoroughly rabbed inte 
the hair of lousy cattle once or twice, to be a 
dead shot; not a louse will escape. 





I believe even the best things are not equal 
to the fame. 
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A TALK ABOUT STEERS. 


At a meettng of the Westminster Vt. Far- 
mers’ Club, Mr. Horace Goodhue gave the fol- 
lowing methed of breaking steers: If a steer is 
very wild. place a snap ii his nose and lead him 
carefully two or three miles before yoking.— 
Then yoke the steers ir a well fenced barnyard, 
and drive them one hour around next the fence. 
The fence prevents them from turning to the 
right, while the driver keeps them from leaving 
the fence. Be gentle with them. Repeat this 
lesson daily until the steers become somewhat 
tractable, advance a step at the word of com- 
mand and understand the utterance “haw,” when 
they may be driven across the middle of the 
yard, and readily learned to gee. Keep them 
carefully abreast. After this give them a few 
lessons by driving in the highway. Then place 
them upon a light cart. Never overload a pair 
of steers, and when they become oxen they will 
draw a great load, thereby making ample com- 

‘pensation for their slowness when compared 
with horses. Do not put steers to work in line 
with oxen, they will be made slow trhvelers 
thereby. The slow speed rate of travel which 
is so justly charged upon oxen is the result of 
their training, and might easily be guarded 
against. 

Some of the farmers thought that oxen well 
trained, of perfect docility, working without a 
driver in the plough-field as well as with one, 
costing nothing for harness except wooden yoke 
and iron chains, lasting for years, paying by 
their growth for their food, not worn out, or 
liable by accident, or becoming a dead loss to 
the owner like a horse, but ready to be turned 
for beef at any time, would perform as much 
work asa pair of horses at less expense, and 
for all work except for road travel the cheapest 
team the farmer can use. 

Mr. N. Pierce said, be very careful and gen- 
tle in training steers so'that they may feel that 
you are their friend. Allow no fractious or 
profane man to use your oxen, it may cause an 
irreparable damage to the poor dumb beasts. 

Mr. N. Fisher with others, have given some 
of the points by which a promising steer could 
be selected and the characteristics of different 
branches with their adaptation to our locality. 
It appeared that the Devons are unequalled for 
being easily matehed, good workers, quick of 
step, full of pluck. They easily fatten, and do 
not require the large amount of food necessary 
for the Durhams. 
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The nearer the section of the frame of an ox 
is to a parollelogram, viewing front, rear, upon 
the side, or from above, the greater amount of 
flesh it will have to a given bulk. Hence the 
back should -be straight from the top of the 
shoulders to the tail, the tail falling at right an- 
gles to the back, the buttocks well filled out, 
the brisket extending to a line dropped from 
the middle of the neck, the belly being straight 
in length, round, sidewise, and well filled at the 
flanks, the ribs round and starting horizonally 
and at right angles to the back, the loin bones 
long, broad, flat and well filled. 

A round bone in a lean ox is not so prom- 
ising for feeding well and taking flesh as the re- 
verse. No flesh or lamps of fat should be 
about the head. The neck should be small 
from the back of the head to the middle of the 
neck, The bone of a good ox should be fine- 
grained and small. The head should be small, 
the face being long from the eyes to the end of 
the nose, the skull broad across the eyes, while 
the skin of the whole body should feel loose, 
thick and floating on fat. The parts should 
all be of good proportion. 

Mr. Goodhue gave an estimate of the increase 
of steers in value year by year, the following: 

Match your steers when yearlings, as you can 
better then when calves foretell the fature ox 
—and you will get a matched pair of good prom- 
ise at the cost of $25.00, and ordinarily they 
will gain in value $50 per year, if well cared ‘for. 

Value at 2 years of age, $75.00; at 3 years 
of age, 125.00; at 4 years of ,age, 175.00;. at 5 
years of age, pastured after spring work and 
rendered fit for market beef, $225.00. Thus if 
the labor of the oxen upon the farm pays for 
their keeping and interest, as it richly will, for 
all farmers who must jhave oxen to carry on 
their lands, then here is an income of $50 per 
year, and perhaps more, as the work of the 
farm may warrant the keeping, and tarning of 
oxen biennially or even yearly. 





Garcet. Curr.—Dr. J. W. Flint of Iowa 
writes to the N. Y. Farmers’ Club—“If it is de- 
sired to remove the cause (allay the inflamma- 
tion,) and thereby effect a cure sooner than un- 
assisted nature would accomplish the object, let 
the cow be milked three times each day, and 
wash the udder freely after each milking with 
pure cold water.” 





The wind whistles through key-holes to give: 
the world its key note. 
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AN AFFECTIONATE HORSE. 


Daring the recent war in the South, a horse 
was assigned to a non commissioned officer in 
a Maine battery. It was a large, noble animal 
and was fully appreciated by its owner, who 
was surprised to find after a ghort period, the 
horse knew its own name as well as his master 
knew it, and would always answer to it in looks 
and gestures. At his call he would come any 
hearing distance, if disengaged, rub his long 
visage against his master’s face and shoulder, 
and give other proofs of his attachment. 

_ In one of the sanguinary conflicts before 
Richmond, the battery was suddenly surprised, 
‘causing for a time great confusion and a gener- 
al stampede. Horses became unmanageable, 
pranced about, broke loose and ran, many of 
them, It so happened. the sergeat was dis- 
mounted at the time, other horses were given 
up to fright, this animal timid as any of them, 
quieted down immediately on hearing bis name 
from the lips of his owner, and became perfect- 
ly submissive, though its: haunches quivered 
with fear. 

One time, after a long march, when man and 
beast were thoroughly worn out with the con- 
tinued exposure, the sergeant carelessly, as one 
would think, tied the reins about his wrist, and 
lay down to rest, while the horse itself took to 
feeding. Soon he was sound asleep: the horse 
had eaten all the grass within reach, and was 
still very hungry. We might easily suppose 
that the horse would have continually pulled 
away at his master’s atm, giving him no rest; 
but no; he carefully put his long nose beneath 
his body, and turned him over and over till a 
fresh spot to feed apon was reached; and when 
the supply here was exhausted, the process 
would be again repeated, till the horse was sat- 
isfied. What was his master’s surprise, on 
waking, to find his faithful animal patiently 
standing above him, but several feet from where 
he first fell asleep! 

Out of curiosity, to try the attachment of his 
beast, the sergeant exchanged horses for the 
time with acomrade. He showed himself the 
victim of the strangest jealousy. He was not 
only very much opposed to being ridden by an- 
other, but stood with his ears back and the white 
of his eyes exposed while his master remained on 
the back of another animal. Is it strange, when 
we think of this instance, that General Taylor 
was followed to the grave by his old white 
horse!—Cor. NV. Y. Observer. 
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HORSE SHOEING. 


There is no kind of work, perhaps, in the 
whole of the blacksmith’s trade, that ought to 
be done with more care than horse shoeing, and 
yet there is nothing that it is done with less. 
Many blacksmiths seem to think that all that 
is necessary is to put the shoe on so that it 
will stay a reasonable length of time. This is 
in fact but a small consideration in horse shoe- 
ing. I would much rather a shoe would come 
off very soon than have it hurt the horse while 
it is on, which is the case too often. 

The trouble, in my opinion, is that the work- 
men seldom learn the trade. It used to take 
five years to learn the blacksmith trade; now a 
boy will learn it in five months, or think he 
has learned it, and will go to work his own 
hook. Then because he can nail on a shoe so 
it will stay a few weeks, men let him shoe their 
horses, and that is the reason there are so many 
poor traveling horses. 

No man has a right to shoe until he knows 
all about a horse’s foot. It isa particular job 
to put on a horse’s shoe so that it wili set 
easy. The hoof should be pared in such a 
way that when the shoe is on the horse will 
hardly feel it. A horse’s foot is full of delicate 
fibres, and if’a shoe sets too hard on them by 
wrong paring, or paring too much at the heel, 
the horse’s health is injured as well as his trav- 
eling powers; that is the reason why so many 
horses ran down when they are worked hard 
and well fed. Their feet hurt them, and not 
their feet alone, but their stomach, all, however 
proceeding from poor shoeing. They will be 
down after a hard day’s work, before they have 
eaten half the food set before them, 


All that is wanted is a little care to set the 
shoes right. The usefalness of the horse is in 
the hands of the shoer in a great measure; so 
I say that a mam ought not to call himself a 
horse-shoer till he has learned the trade and 
knows all about a horse’s foot. and what effect 
it will have to pare here or there, or to seta 
shoe here or there.—Cor. Meadville Repub- 
lican, : 





Povuttry.—Mr. James Baker, Newport, N. 
H. gives the preduct of eighty hens of his in 
1865:—They laid eight hundred and fifty doz- 
eggs; eggs sold, seven hundred and seventy-five 
dozen, for $182.21; fowls sold to the amount 
of $35.50; killed and given away 56; hens on 
hand, 118. 
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DRAINING---AIR IN THE SOIL. 


— 


An experienced drainer asked permission of 
a neighbor to allow him to cut a drain through 
a piece of bottom land, through which only he 
had an outlet for his surplus water. © The 
neighhor refused, on the ground that if the wa- 
ter were taken away from his meadow land 
it would burn up in heats of summer. It 
ended in the other buying the land and drain- 
ing, and the result of his first year’s cropping 
paid for land and draining. 

This idea as to land snffering in the way 
suggested, is not, perhaps, an uncommcn one, 
and it is well to have it understcod how drain- 
ing really Works in this respect, and that well 
drained grounds are really better supplied with 
available moisture in the dryest weather than, 
those which are undrained. 

Soil have in various degrees the power of re- 
taining water. Sands have the least power in 
this respect. A compact loam holds twice as 
much as sand; a stiff clay, three times as mach. 
1f a soil is supplied with water beyond its re- 
tention, as in long continued rains, the excess 
flows off if no obstruction exists. It is left 
saturated to the extent of its capacity. When 
this excess has passed away, it is in its proper, 
sound condition, not wet, solid under foot, and 
not liable to be poached by the treading of cat- 
tle. 

During the time that the soil is fall of wa- 
ter, as after a long rain, the air is pressed out 
and then, as fast as the excess of water flows 
out, fresh air flows- in and fills its place. All 
the intervening spaces between the particles of, 
earth give circulation to fresh air. And this 
makes the difference between drained and un 
drained lund. Tf undrained the excess of wa- 
ter remains and becomes stagnant, und pvison- 
ous to many plants; if drained, sacet fresh air, 
as necessary to cultivated plaots as to man, takes 
its place. But this air always contains more or 
less watery vaper, averaging, perhaps, one per 
cent., but capable of holding more, the more 
it is heated, so thut it is more charged with va- 
porinthe hottest droath than in cooler weather. 
When it is suddenly cooled it cives up a por- 
tion of its water to any object it comes in con- 
tact with. This we svc illustrated very familiarly 
on the outside of a glass or pitcher of cold wa- 
ter in hot weather. When it is suddenly cool- 
ed and deposits a portion of its water which 
accumulates there in great drops of sweut. 
The same process takes place in the soil if the 





air be allowed to pass freely into it. The hot- 
ter it is the more moisture it contains; when 
this vapor comes jnto contact with the cool 
soil below the surface, it is condensed and de- 
posited there. That this deposit is sufficient 
to make a very material difference in the quan- 
tity, is attested by all who see the results of 
their labors in drained or well plowed lands du- 
ring our summer drouths. Their capacity for 
resisting the influence of dry weather is pro- 
portioned to the freedom with which the air is 
allowed access to the sabsoil.— Baltimore Sun. 


A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY. 





A gentleman who had determined to retire 
from the cares of business and indulge himself 
in the mania for amateur farming, bad a very 
attractive estate—on paper—presented to his 
notice by a broker. There was the usual “sub- 
stantial dwelling-house, large barn and out- 
buildings, unfailing spring of water, thrifty fruit 


_trees, rich pasture and arable lande,” &c., sita- 


ated, of course, “in the immediate vicinity of 
school houses, churches, and all the advantages 
of civilization,” The merchant was charmed 
with the description, and was on the point of 
purchasing, when he happened to meet an old 
farmer acquaintance, who, be suddenly remem- 
bered, lived in the-neighborhood of his contem- 
plaied investment. After the usual inquiries 
on the merchant's part in regard to weather, 
prospect of crops, &e., and on the farmer's as 
to the proper method of disposing of the “coo- 
poens” on some government bonds, the former 
asked :— 

“Do you know G—’s place up your way?” 

“Know it! Yaas, guegs I do; lives thin two 
miles o’ my place, Drefile shiftiess critter, tho’; 
hadn't got much of anything on bis farm ‘cept 
a heavy mortgage. Goiv’ to sell him out patty 
soon, | guess.” 

“Indeed!” said the merchant, thoughtfully; 
“mismapaged, I suppose—don’t attend to’ his 
business. Splendid piece of land, though, is it 
not?” 

“Waal, might be for some purposes; our se- 
lectmen did think of buying it once for a cem 
etery, but'the sile was +o orfal poor and sendy 
thut nothing ever came up that was planted io 
it, and they were afraid there’d never be any 
resurrection there!” 





Never lend money to man ouly fect five high 
with the expectation that he will pay you. He 
is always sort. 
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PRESERVATION OF WOMEN. 


. BY MRS, JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


If we look around us at the mothers who 
have reached or passed the meridian of life, we 
often find them broken down by severe labor, 
sickly, nervous ané fretful, with no soul or mind 
for avy thing beyond household matters and 


neighborhood gossip. Such is not our ideal of 


woman at that age—noble, intellectual, well de- 
veloped mind and heart, in a sound body; sach 
mothers we involuntarily esteem as well as 
love, and no children trained by such a mother, 
we venture to say, would speak of her with the 
insulting epithet of “old woman.” 

The causes of this too early decay of mothers 
and neglect from children, lie, we think, far 
back—commencing in the anxious, over bur- 
dened young mother. We understaud your 
position, sisters; you love your husbands, and 
you feel that their interests are yours also; you 
are anxious to help enconomise as far as possi- 
ble, and at the same time desirous of gratify- 
ing your hysband’s fastidious tastes; so you 
hire no help, for you really cannot afford it, yet 
the house must be the perfection of neatness, 
the table must be abundantly if not daintily 
spread, the babe must be cared for, and as well 
dressed too as any of your neighbors’ children, 


and in fact you are as healthy and as smart as | 
your acquaintances, avd many of thém do all | 


this, and so you will. 

Soon there is another child, and then another, 
and still you strain every nerve to do all the work 
without help. You have no time for read 


ing or for rest; you forget the futare, and do | 


not ask what will be the end of all this. Your 
husband too admires your industry, and forgets 
that the time will come when he lays aside most 
of bis active labors, that he will want that in 
you he cannot find—an intelligent companion. 


and they will be cure soon to muke the sad dis- 
covery that Mother is more ignorant than they; 
and with this discovery generally comes the 
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loss of respect for her judgment and opinions 
Worten seldom rest, except for a few hours at 
night, yet they need it, and should take .pains 
to secure it. It is not wasting time to rock 
and read, without the knitting. Your husband 
would think it hard to work so steadily at all 
hours, and in consequence of their hours of rest, 
men do not often grow old so fast as women. 
The frailest sex work the most incessantly, and 
the work is more arduous when there are but 
one or two little ones, than when the family be- 
comes larger, and some are old enough to as- 
sist the mother. ; 

If you do not love reading, still practice it 
till you do love it, and you will soon become 
interested. In addition to the Bible, which we 
hope no mother will neglect, let valuable books 
be real when they can be, but for those who 
have as little time as the housewife, newspapers 
aod magazines must form the staple reading, as 
the short articies and items are well adapted to 
the spare moments that cao be snatched kere 
and there. 

Woman must be intelligent, if she would win 
both respect and love from husband and chil- 
dren; she must constantly improve, if she would 
be what she should be; by no means considering 
education fisished when she becomes matried. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator, 
MATRIMONY. 
BY MR&, T. STONE. 


I feel inclined to talk awhile on the subject 
of matrimony, having been a wife—well, I won't 
say how long. Long enough to be sorry I mar- 





ried, thins you? That is the question I want 
to settle. Judging from what I hear among 
my fellow sisters, who are fast {n the tonds of 
wedlock, fally one-half think it had been better 


for them if they had not said “yes” to the pro- 
| posal, 
| why they should say what they do not really 


They ta'k—and don’t see any reason 


meau—as if the taRing “for better for worse,’ 
had proved to be'al! worse. I know there are 
poor husbands, just as well as son d>, but it ts 
pot their wives who do the most complaining. 
T am very well aware that Mr. UN. Steady 


comes home ss drnuk as ac “owl, leaving every 


| gate end door open in bis crooked path to bed, 
You forget that you will soon be distanced by | 
your children in the acquisition of knowledge, | 


yet his wile is as pleasant us a lady bug, as far 
as I've seen ce heard. !fe loves his wife, too, 
I guess; and thotigh sic must feel ashamed 
sometimes, 1 haven't the least idea that she is 





sorry she married, She does her best to keep 
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him in the right path, and if he finally gets to 
heaven, will it not be as well as if she had con- 
verted a heathen? 

What an influence woman has, and it is all 
used; did you ever think of it? Precious few 
of us but have our own way—I am talking to 
wives now—ain’t it so? Don’t we make pound 
cake, or ginger cake, or no cake at all, just as 
we please? Well, if you don’t, I do. Don’t he 
ask me whether he shall buy pigs or seven-thir- 
ties, and don’t I carry my own purse? If you 
don’t believe it, ask Timothy Stone. I have 
all the rights I want. I think it better to bea 
wife and mother, and to care for one’s husband 
and children, than to live for one’s self alone. 
You know it, too. Ifa woman is lazy, or slov- 
enly, or very ugly tempered, I do not advise her 
to marry, should the chance be afforded. But go 
over the length and breadth of the land, and you 
will find every woman thinks she is neat and in- 
dustrious. Of course many of them are really 
so. But some women really are not. No neat 
housekeeper has grease spots on her floors, aud 
dress, or aprons, but they seldom wear an apron, 
neither does a tidy woman go with frizzled hair 
and dirty dress until the work is done, which is 
at sundown, or I might say—never. One of 
this very class said-to me not long ago, in the 
presence of several young ladies, “The girls will 
all get married—just silly enough to get into 
trouble,” I suppose the men never get into 
trouble. They can eat poor bread, and other 
things to match, from grimy dishes set on a dir- 
ty table cloth, and feel very happy, 

I am not going to talk about fitting girls to 
be wives, for that belongs in another chapter. 
But that mother is very unwise who will say to 
her grown up daughter—“I'll do this work, do 
you go and read or visit, or amuse yourself now, 
_ for where you are married you will be through 
with your pleasures.” Does this kind of talk- 
ing lead girls to take a coreect view of the mar- 
ried state? If you think so, I do not. I see 
no need for a married lady giving up all ker 
accomplishments, and sinking down into a shab- 
bily dressed housekeeper. Why not use them 
all for the benefit of husband and children? 
If we sang before marriage, let us sing after- 
wards. Did our fingers fly over our ivory keys? 
Keep them in practice. Were we skilled in 
mathematics? The children can_be easily 
taught. “No,” said a friend to me, the other 
day, “I cannot play; I have something to do 
besides learning music.” “Oh,” the women used 
to say to me, “I guess if you had a baby to 
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take care of, you would not get along so finely.” 
I am happy to say I’ve raised babies; there is 
one asleep in the cradle now. Babies do not 
turn a house upside down, at least mine do not. 
In short, I have not run upon anywf the sand- 
bars in the current of life, though I was told 
they were many. There must be sickness and 
death wherever and however we may live. But 
where can we expect comfort and real happiness 
if not in the family circle? The little cares of 
life are not worthy to be called troubles. We 
might better count our blessings. 





CHAPTER ON BABY CLOTHES. 


BY MRS. JOSPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


oe 


We want asisterly talk with you, young moth- 
er; so please take up that worrying infant; I 
know it isn’t crying to hurt itself, yet it needs 
change of position, scenery and exercise, even 
if it is a quiet child, and you have sewed long 
enough to claim a little change yourself. We 
think many a little one, and perhaps yours 
among the number, would say, if consulted, 
“give us more care and attention and fewer fine 
clothes,” 

Embroidery and stitching are all very well, if 
they do not interfere with whut is of more conse- 
quence.—We love to see the little ones look 
pretty, but if in the mean time they are getting 
repeatedly into mischief for which they must 
be punished, or worse yet, get ifto bad com- 
pany, the evil influence of which it may be dif- 
ficult to eradicate, the tastefal little garment 
that caused it will have proved a great injury. 

. We are astonished to see how large a ward- 
robe many of you think necessary for an infant. 
We would have enough by all means to give 
the necessary changes from week to week, but 
no more; not only to save time, but because 
most white ciothes grow yellow by lying, and 
moth and mould are no unimportant enemies 
to be combatted. For this last reason we 
would also avoid laying by outgrown clothes 
for a younger one. By a little care and fore- 
thought most things can be fashioned as not to 
be outgrown; for instance, when foot blankets 
(pinning foot blunkets) are laid aside, two can 
be sewed together and thus be useful asa skirt; 
when long clothes are discarded, each skirt can 
be cut across the middle, making two short 
ones, and as with the child’s growth more 
changes are needed, this is quite convenient. 
The first short dresses, too, can easily be so cut 
that they will be long enough till worn out, 
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and thus each child can have most of its own 
clothes new, instead of wearing the old ones of 
of its predecessor. 

Time could also be gained by cutting the 
clothes so as to require less labor in making. 
Dispense, for example, with the separate sleeves, 
gussets, bands, etc., of the night dress, and sub- 
stitute the simple sack which any one can cut, 
the cloth of which passes over the shoulders 
whole, making the garment in a single piece. 
Length and fullness are no objection, and by 
drawing it at the neck and wrists with tape, it 
will look neatly and not be easily outgrown. 
With a reduction of size, we would make the 
skirts after the same pattern. Seams should 
always be dispensed with when practicable, for 
the child’s sake as well as the parents. 

Sack waists, too, are very suitable for chil- 
dren’s dresses, and especially skirts. As soon 
as the bandage is dispensed with, which should 
be as early as possible, all the skirts should 
hang from the shoulders and the waists be very 
loose. 

Simplicity and taste are the most desirable 
traits in a child's dress. Staring colors and 


gaudy trimmings should always be avoided, as 
well as a superabundance of ornament of ony 


kind. If colors are used, let them be delicate 
and such as will not fade, and during the sum- 
mer let the children bear as small a burden of 
clothes as possible. Remove all the flannels 
from them, and keep them cool. Very long 
infant clothes are not only unfortable but in- 
jurious to a child at any season of the year. 





Man anp Wirs.—The theory of man and 
wife, that special theory in accordance with 
which the wife is to bend herself in loving sub- 
mission before her husband, is very beautifal; 
and it would be good altogether if it could 
only be arranged that the husband should be 
stronger and the greater of the two. The the- 
ory is based upon the hypothesis; and the by- 
pothesis fails sometimes of confirmation. In 
ordinary marriages the vessel rights itself and 
the stronger and greater takes the lead, wheth- 
er clothed in petticoats or in coat, waistcoat or 
trowsers; but there sometimes comes a terrible 
shipwreck, when the woman before marriage 
has filled herself full with ideas of submission, 
and then finds that her golden-headec god has 


got an iron body aud feet of clay.— Fortnightly 
Review. 


Speech is to man what money was to the 
gods—hbis winged messenger. 

















COLORS AS APPLIED TO DRESS. 


Few people give themselvas the trouble to 
understand the rules of color. They consid- 
er them as belonging to an abstruse science. 
The principles, which are supposed to be too 
much wrapped in mystery to be worth the 
trouble of acquiring by any but professional 
persons, are those comprehended ia the laws 
of contrast of color and contrast of tone. 

First, as regards contrast of color. There 
are three primary colors—red, blue and yellow. 
From these every other color is formed, and 
each has its perfect harmony in its contrasting 
or complementary color. The complementary 
of each simple color is formed by the union of 
the other two (and is therefore called also the 
secondary,) that is, green being the mixture of 
blue and yellow, is complementary to red; vio-: 
let, being formed of red and blue, is complemen- 
tary to yellow; and orange, a compound of red 
and yellow, to blue. : 

Each of these colors, when placed near its 
complementary, intensifies its effect. Green 
cauces red to appear redder, blue adds a bright- 
er tint to orange, and yellow enhances the col- 
or of violet. 'n other words every color looks 
its purest and best when it is beside its comple- 
mentary. 

By means of this simple law of contrast,. 
therefore, we have the power of imparting any 
tint that we choose to the complexion, and of 
rendering our costume agreeable to the eye by 
the harmony produced by properly contrasted 
colors; and we may learn to avoid increasing 
the undesirable tints of a sallow complexion by 
the jaxtaposition of blue or violet, or rendering 
a florid complexion still more high-colored by 
contrasting it with green. Ono the other hand, 
ladies with golden hair and clear complexions. 
will see that they should wear blue in prefer. 
ence to any other color, harmonizing agreeably, 
as it Coes, with the former, without exercising 
any ill effect on the latter; while those upon 
whom nature has bestowed dark hair and a 
rosy complexion should consider green as their 
especial colur. 

Very dark people may wear extremely light. 
brown, gray or slate color with impunity, but 
those who have light complexions and light 
brown hair should only venture upon pure white. 
and the light tones of the three primaries, bear- 
ing in mind that, wherever there is agreeable 


contrasts there is agreeable harmony.—The 
Boudoir. 
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WORK AND HEALTH. 


BY HENRY WABD BEECHER. 

The law of health requires activity; for, as 
soon as a man is inactive in body and mind he 
begins to have a thousand nameless ills and 
aches, a thousand sleepless nights and torment- 
ed days. It is quite enough, in many cases, for 
the physician, when he comes to see the putient, 
to look upon the person, to justify him in say- 
ing, even without examining the tongue or fecl- 
ing the pulse, “A violent attack of laziness has 
underminded your health;” and the remedy in 
such cases is moderate doses of work, long con- 
tinued. 

And not only is work necessary to happi- 


Blessed arc the men that work so that Satan 
can not find them, nor tempt them, nor hurry 
them. 

Moreéver, in work there usually is modera- 
tion. It sobers us. ‘The body needs discipline 
and trial, and work gives them. There should 
be bodily work therefore. The mind needs ex- 
ercise in every faculty, and work gives it— 
There should be mental work therefore. The 
steeds in our stable, if we keep them up too 
many days, and feed them too high, are, when 
we take them out, more fic for capering than 
for work. And as it is with a steed, so it is 
with each faculty. It needs the steadying 
| power of labor to keep down its temper, and 
| bring it within the limits of due moderation. 

Work, then, is important as a means of moral 





ness and health, bat it is of the utmost moral | benefit, of health aud of happiness, And God 
benefit. In riding, it is sometimes the case | pom g)] eternity has said, “Cursed be the indo- 
that you move just slow enough to carry tbe | jent, and blessed be the active.” It is as plain 
dust with you, and you ride in your own dirt. | 9g though it had been proclaimed from Mount 
It is exactly so on the great road of life. Men! ginaj, And if there has arisen it the mind of 
go just fast enough to keep their cares, and) any the notion that there is a normal state in 
troubles, and dust along with them; while if) which a man shall be relieved from work, eith 
they would drive a little faster, their dust | er jn this world or the next, it is false. There 


would roll far behind them, and they would | js po such conception consistent with the crea- 
keep themselves clean. It is good to be active | 


; Ieig: idea of God. Man was created according 
enough to leave behind you the temptations by | to @ plan, the primal element of which was to 


which you are surrounded. More than half of | work - Work is not only philosophically but 
what inen call temptations are nothing but the | practically the condition of human life. It is 
protests of violated natural faculties of the | the actual law of existence in this world. The 
mind whose law is offended. If you will not | population of the globe, comprebensively con- 
give those faculties activity, they will be active sidered, are not a population lifted above the 
of themselves; and if you do not regulate them, | necessity of laboring. Men work for a living 
ought you to be surprised if they are unregu- | jiterally. Their life is paid for by the price of 
lated? Half of what men ordinarily call tempt- | jahor, They work for the liberty of living. 
tations are nothing but the attempt of the mind | Where, in tropical climates, there is no necessi- 
to be active according to its own law, uvrega- ty for work, Nature takes out of the full meas- 
lated and unsupervised. By simple occupation | ure of man’s life as much as they lack in activ- 
a man forestalls more than half bis temptations ity. In the tropics men will not work, and they 
Men who are normally industrious,,who have | gre only half men. In the temperate zones 
an even temperament and a good constitution, | they de work, and they are full men. In the 
who have a pleasing avocation, who’ arc kind | frigid zones they cannot work, and again they 
and benevolent in disposition, who have been | are only half men. Such are the general facts; 
taught to be devout toward (sod, whose life | put wherever the law of wholesome work is 
flows on peacefully, and who are covtent and obeyed, there manhood is developed, whether 
satisfied, have great reason for gratitude and | yoy look at latitudes or classes in society. And 
thankfulness. Such men are sometitnes afraid | jz may be laid down as not only a philosophi- 
that they cannot be children of grace. Under | ea) statement, but a practical law of the human 
such circumstances give yourself no anxiety. | family, that work is always an indispensable 
You are complying with the great fundamental | .ongition of proper existence. 

conditions of existence, and you are reaping - 

the remunerations of obedience, and your hap- 
piness in overmeasure is the result of the mind 
in the situation in which you are placed in life. 


“There now,” cried a little girl while ramag- 
ing a drawer in a bureau, “thera now, gran’pa 
has gone to heaven without his spectacles.” 
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OLD GRANDPA C.’S COURTSHIP.* 


My first wife had been dead over a gear, and 
{ was awful lonesome, and [ thought I must 
get me a wife to cheer me wuen { was sad; I 
would sit often for an hour at a time thinking 
about all the old ladies in the neighborhood, 
and my thoughts would invariably settle on the 
Widow V., her old grandmother who was liv- 
ing with her, and her five small children. 

Now Mrs. V. had been a widow for five 
years and had supported herself and family by 
washing and weaving; she owned a house and 
one acre and a half of land, and so did IJ, and 
I had four daughters, so I thought we were 
well matched. 

The neighbors around us were very tallative 
and pretty thick, and if I got the mitten I did 
not want them to know it, and if I went to her 
house to see her it would soon raise a talk and 
i did not like that either, so how to work it I 
did not koow. 

I was working at my trade about a mile from 
home, and so every night when I quit, I uséd 
to go around by her house which made it 
about three miles home, so as to get a chance 
to see her and sometimes call in, was could 
never catch her at home. 

But one day I started for town and got as 
far as the toll gate [about a mile.} and who 
should I meet there but the Widow V. coming 
out from town toward home, with some gro- 
ceries in a basket and a bundle on her arm; she 
had stopped at the gate to rest aud did not see 
which way I came from. 

When she started away the gatekeeper said 
to her, “Mrs. V., you have a heavy load.” Now, 
thinks I, is my time, and so says I, “Mrs. V., 
T om going out and if you will accept of my 
company I will carry your basket.” She had no 
chance to refuse ard so handed me the basket 
and off we started. 

We walked on exchanging a word now and 
then. I was turning over that momentous 
question in my mind; any desr knows what she 
was thinking about. I knew that we had to 
part before she got home and so thinks I, here 
is at it! So I says,—“Mrs. V.,I want a wife 
and I have pitched on you; we have known 
each other for a long while but I don’t want an 
answer now,I will give you three weeks to 
think of it in, and be careful that you vive a 


*As related by the veritable Grandpa C,, and as- 
sented to by the veritable Widow V. 
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good answer”. We had several: little chats in- 
side of that time, but some of her children were 
always near; and at the end of three weeks I 
went to her and told her I had come for my 
answer—the three weeks were up. 
“Well,” says she, “I suppose I shall have to 


| says yes, to get rid of you.” 


So that was my courtship. A. B.C. 





THE RAZOR. 


‘Why does a razor cut better for being dip 
ped in hot water?” 

The microscope reveals to us the fact that the 
edges of all tools, instead of bging perfectly 
smooth, are really toothed like a saw. Now, 
when the razor is dipped in hot water, it causes 
these little teeth to expand, thus‘ rendering the 
distance between them smaller, and consequent- 
ly giving the razor a smoother edge. At first 
thought it might seem that the teeth would ex- 
pand the same distance in direction, thereby 
leaving the edge in exactly the same condition 
as it was before its “hot water bath.” But 
when we consider that the base of the toeth 
is thicker than the edge, the explanation is 
clear; for the former will expand in a greater 
degree than the latter, thus making the distance 
between the teeth small; or in short making a 
finer saw. We al! know that the finer the work 
to be done, the finer must be the saw employed; 
hence, when we'wish to saw off our whiskers 
(how few are concious of doing such an act!) 
we resort to the best means of sharpening the 
instrument—dipping it in hot water. 





Very few of the many who carry watches 
ever think of the complexity of its delicate 
mechanism, or of the extraordinary labor it 


performs. for example, the main wheel makes 
four revolutions in twenty-four hours, or 1,460 
in a year; the second, or centre wheel, twenty- 
four revolutions in twenty-four hours, or 8,760 
in a year; the third wheel, one hundred and 
ninety-two in twenty-four hours, or 59,080 in 
a year; the fourth wheel, which carries the sec- 
ond hand, 1,440 in twenty-four hours, or 525,- 
600 in a year; the fifth, or scape wheel, 12,960 
in twenty-four hours, or 4,728,400 revolations 
in a year; while the beats of vibrations made 
in twenty-four hours are 388,800, or 141,812,- 
000 in a year. 





No man or boy is fit to handle animals un- 
less he can control them, and control himself. 
Neither is it right to chastise the ignorant. 
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MAGAZINE READING. 


Your correspéndent is often called upon for 
an opinion as to, which ove of the numerous 
periodicals is the better for family reading.— 
There are many families who can take but one 
monthly publication, and the one to be taken is 
the perplexing question. It is desirable, of 
course, to obtain such reading matter as will 
prove both instractive and interesting. One 
person’s standard of literature may be too high 
or too low for another, hence it is difficult to 
advise, or even suggest the proper selection of 
papers, periodica’s or books. That our coun- 
try is being deluged with unwholesome literature, 
can not be gainsayed. Many people read little 
else than that quaintly styled the “yellow cover- 
ed,” and weare assured that the baneful influence 
resulting therefrom, is becoming painfully ap- 


parent in many communities. This growing 


evil is, unquestionably, one for which parents 
are deeply culpable. The tastes of the young 
are directed by them, and are we fear too often 
perverted by their example. There are, how- 
ever, many parents possessing the means, who 


desire to put into the hands of their children 
suitable books, papers, &c, but are incapable 
of making the proper selection. The following 
letter upon our table is an iustance: 

“] am anxious to take some monthly maga- 
zine for my daughters to read, and am at a loss 
which one among the many equally well recom- 
mended to choose. In looking over our weekly 
paper, the **** #***** T find Godey spoken of 
as excellent reading for ladies, which inclines me 
to favor it; but before I decide, please tell me 
what you think of this periodical. I would 
like to have my daughters as well informed as 
I can, with the means I have, and as I am not 
blessed with abundance, it is necessary to in- 
vest to the best advantage.” 

Now, here is a mother who is solicitous tbat 
her daughters should enjoy the fall benefit of 
the means she can command for their moral 
and intellectual development. With ber limi- 
ted information she is unable to decide upon 
the merits or demerits of the periodical litera- 
ture, hence appeals to the weekly paper, but 
even this does not. give satisfaction. Godey 
was especially recommended for ladies, and be- 
cause of this she was favorably impressed with 
it. Ifwe may be pardoned for an opposite 
opinion, whenever a book, periodical or news- 
paper is especially advertised for “ladies only,” 





we conclude at once that, (the high price of pa- 
per considered,) it is not worth the blank pa- 
ges upon which it is printed. This may seem 
a sweeping denunciation, but the namby-pamby 
literature recommended for women, provokes 
and justifies it. The newspaper world, (an ex- 
tensive world it is, too,) we do not ignore; nei- 
ther can we favor all its commendations. These, 
like the patent medicines highly extolled, may 
be valuable or worthless. ; 

Well, perhaps Godey is well enough in its 
way,—its fashion plates are showy and (we sup- 
pose) fine; one is kept posted in regard to the 
latest styles and the most elaborate toilets; 
important, of course.- The stories, like the fash- 
ion plates, are pretty, sometimes fascinating 
and exciting. “They divert, entertain, please 
the young reader, and more of the same kind 
is eagerly sought for. The more the worse, 
As by feeding on whip syllabub the stomach is 
disordered, and no strength imparted to the sys- 
tem, while the appetite is destroyed, so by read- 
ing these stories, they sicken of everything else, 
and get no benefit from them.” The only com- 
mendable features of Godey, are its embroidery 
patterns, and its occasional valuable recipes: 
but these can generally be procured by those 
desiring hem, at little trouble and cost. 

There are many excellent magazines. Per- 
haps “Harper” approaches as near the desider- 
atum for family reading, as any one of our pe- 
riodicals. The variety as well as the charac- 
ter of its contents, is a noticeable feature of 
this popular work. Its biographies are profita- 
ble both for present reading and future refer- 
ence. he illustrated articles upon Natural 
History, are fall of instruction. Its stories are 
pleasant reading, and its serials are written by 
the most popular authors. The ‘Monthly Re- 


‘cord of Carrent Events” is valuable for its po- 


litical and historical interest; ove who careful- 
ly reads this department, need not be ignorant 
in regard to the important events of the times. 
To the lovers of wit and humor, the “Drawer” 
is ever open;and then, at the close of the year, 
one has ready for binding, material for two vol- 
umes—volumes which will bear re reading, 
Godey bound, always recalls to mind the 
words ofa noted writer, “I confess that it moves 
my spleen to see these things in book's cloth- 
ing perched upon shelves like false saints, usurp- 
ers of true shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, 
thrasting out the legitimate occupants;” and 
yet whea in an extensive book bindery not long 
ago, we were informed that among the numbers 
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of magazines sent there to be clothed, Godey 
and Peterson were greatly in the mejority.— 
Some one has said, “the better the book, the 
less it demands from binding,” but gay and ex- 
pensive suits were chosen for these valuable(?) 
magazines. 

Perhaps a word to those who are not limit- 
ed to one magazine, may pot be inopportune 
There is in the soul, a spiritual as well as an in- 
tellectual growth, each demanding the proper 
aliment for its development. The Bible, the 
true source of light and knowledge, is ever at 
hand, surrounded too, by many books upon re- 
ligious subjects. This is not enough, however; 
some one of the religious magazines should be | 
tound at every fireside; one representing the fa- | 
vored church, of course would be preferred. 

As a purely literary magazine, the “Atlantic 
Monthly” is not surpassed. That class of its 
articles, born of: the events of the war, bave 
been ably written. Mrs. Stowe’s contributions 
should find their way to every hearthstone in 
the land. We scarcely read a chapter without 
feeling an inclination to toss it to some family 
where just such reading matter is needed. We 
believe that in innumerable instances, it would 
prove like “bread cast upon the waters.” The 
May number of the “Chimney Corner” contains 
many valuable hints upon dress, hints which 
mavy of our American girls would do well to 
read. Having already exceeded the space al- 
lowed for a newspaper article, we close by urging 
the women to avail themselves of the needed in- 
struction contained in the “Chimney Corner,” 
“House and Home Papers,” Xe. 


On the Farm, May, 1866. Mary Day. 


Women anp Lientxinc.—A studious gentle- 
man, in Paris, named Boudin, has lately occu- 
pied himself with statistics of persons killed by 
lightning; and he declares that ladies should 
no longer be afraid of the electric fluid, 
as, in comparison with men, they only suffer 
from it in the rate of tweaty-eight to one hun- 
dred. M. Boudin assares us that lightning ex- 
hibits a marked predilection for the male sex, 
and, where a man and woman are walking to- 
gether, the man is invariably the sufferer. It 
is to be hoped that Professor Boudin will some 
day give av explanation of this remarkable 
phenomenon, and, if his gallantry will permit, 
make known how the partiality may be cor- 
rected. 





The persons who live on the failings of their 
neighbors wil! never die of starvation. 
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COMMON SENSE IN HOME AF- 
FAIRS. 


BY MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


I have sometimes thought there were some 
people who never did exercise common sense; 
aod though I have met many men whose aping 
after follies made them little more than apes, 
yet I confess it with mortification that it is 
among the women I have found the greatest 
lack of the wisdom which makes home what it 
should be, and life what it should be, and the 
heart what it should be. Drop down in the 
midst‘of any little circle, where, apparently, is 
much real worth and exercise of truth and ob- 
eerve for yourself, O reader! 

Here is Mrs. ——, a quiet, sweet little body, 
whose health is quite gone. She is still work- 
ing, still ambitious—for what? For position; 
for living as well as her neighbor of the 
stone house! and in this reckless. race she has 
sacrificed the dearest boon God gave to her— 
health. No use for her to say, “others do it,” 
“my husband expected it,” “my children would 
not have been noticed without it,’ for some of 
these excuses suflice for a positive sacrifice of 
happiness, a real suicide. Commor sense would 
dictate no sacrifice of life-treasares upon the 
shrine of common usage; but would rather dic- 
tate such prudential steps as would not have 
compromised body-comfort and soul-culture. 

There is Mrs. , 2 gay, light-stepping crea- 
ture, the very personification of rosy health and 
life enjoyment. But be not hasty in conclusions. 
She has a home and a husband and children: 
but that home lacks the quiet air and exquisite 
presence which renders it what it should be—a 
Paradise in miniature; and the husband is just 
as happy in his counting-room as at his fireside; 
and the children think little else than of the 
dresses to wear, the day to spend, and the party 
at night. There is, to the close observer, an 
almost total want of soul-culture in that home; 
and the gaiety of the mother is won at the ex- 
pense of the truer happiness of her husband, 
the noble aspirations of her children, and the 
higher sphere of her own usefulness. 

And then there is Miss , who you would 
think is pursuing the true life, by avoiding vain 
show, parties—who practices economy and a 
moderate style in all things. She, you think, is 
endowed with the rare virtue of doing what she 
knows to be right. It may be, but not in its 
fullest degree;—she does not realize that life is 
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given for accomplishment—that a true happi-| any handy man can do) and then coated with 
ness consists in developing all her mental trea- | two coats of the best coach varnish, are very 
sures to their utmost; and therefore, with all | much admired. 
her well meaning, she is not exercising the com- To obtain one without much trouble, get a 
mon seuse which God has endowed ber with, | small sized wooden bowl of the grocer, some 
when she passes through years of comparative brads und acorns. These are ali the materials 
listlessness and ease. | required. For suspension cords, take copper 
So on through the calendar—we might enu- | wire, and run through the acorns to cover it. 
merate the posifive faults of our sex. It may | 'l'o be just right, the bowls require to be deep- 
be the other sex have as many or more short- | er then ordinary butter or wooden bowls, heace 
comings; but it is no excuse for us, who are to | it is best to have them turned, where it is con- 
be the mothers of a race, and who should be | venient to do so.—E. S. in Prairie Farmer. 
the ornament of society. A true life consists - 
in first rendering a home joyous, well ordered, 
beautifal, and all in it and around it perfectly at ares 
home; second, in the practice of such thoughts| 10 2n article on “perfumes” a writer says: 
and feelings as tend to harmonize, instead of | “ihe seat of this branch of industry, we are in- 
dividing society; so that all may be friends who | formed, is chiefly in the south of Hrauce, Italy, 
are good and respectable, without regard to their Turkey, Spain, Algeria, Indio, and wherever 








PERFUMES. 


wealth; third, in so endowing the mind by stady | “2e climate gives to flowers that intensity of 


and reflection, as to render its converse one o. | odor required for profitable extraction. The 
intelligence and: usefulness, and its tastes ele south of France farnishes the most abundant 
vated. When women learn to practice such | e"pply of fragrant flowers, ag the rose, jessamine, 
common sense, this life will not have so mauy aud orange. Ltaly produces essence of berga- 
sad records to write, and so many cbstacles to , ut, lemon, orange, aud others of the citron 
overcome in reaching lieaven. fumily, the consumption of which is very great. 
~ a Tarkey supplies the famous otto of roses, which 
RUSTIC HANGING BASKETS. enters into the composition of many scents. 
— Fiom India we receive cassia, cloves, sandal- 
wood, paichouly, and several essential oils; aud 
from China musk, which is skillfully blended 
| with other perfumes to give them strength and 
piquaney. Next to Hungary water, which is 
said to have been invented in the fourteenth 
century, the most ancient fragrant compound 
now in use in eau de Cologne, which was first 
prepared in the last century by au apothecary 
in that city.” 








Hanging baskets, whether in the greenhouse 
or the window, if uicely filled with living plants, 
are always admired. They are also quite fash- 
ionable, and why should not that bave some- 
thing to do with the matter as well as with fine 
clothes? The potters make pots to hang up, 
out of clay, the same as ordinary flower pots— | 
These, with plants gracefully depending from | 
their sides, ure very pretty. Some use large 
sea shells, others the half of a cocoa nut shell, | 
while the more costly ave many kinds of terra) PBrrps 1x tHe Winp.—The opinion generally 
cotta ware and endless patterns of rustic work- | prevails that birds fly with the greatest ease 
These last are what we started to speak of. We | with the wind; but Professor Newman, who 
have seen some very elaborate styles of rustic | has given the subject much attention, asserts to 
baskets, imported from New York, mostly made | the contrary. He claims that all birds of pas- 
of knotty and gnarly pieces of roots and bark sage prefer to fly oguinst the wind; and to sub- 
of trees on a wooden frame work, most likely stantiate his statement, he refers to the quails 
tarned for the purpose, Now these, when nice- | of Europe, which almost invariably start on 
ly done, and varnished, are exceedingly pretty; | their passage of the Mediterranean with a head 

‘so too are those made from the cones of pine | wind, “and if it chops round and blows fre h 
and fir trees. . These usually cannot be so read- | from the southwest, they are‘drowned by thou- 
ily varnished. ‘There is yet another materiol | sands, end their dead bodies are wasbed ashore 
plentiful in the west, and. nothing is better or | for weeks afterwards. When the wind is abaft, 
looks nicer; these are acorns. Acorn baskets, | it gets under the bird’s feathers in the most ag- 
either with or without the cups, if equal sized | gravating manner, and upsets his equilibriam 
acorns are selected and nicely put on (which ! and equanimity at the same time.” 
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Ky ’ posed to the air for one month, on being boil 
Lhe Housckeeper's Department. | ce, y | 


ed, yielded as good a beverage as one made of 
freshly roasted berries, —Liebie. 











TO PREVENT THE LOSS OF ARO-| propa 
MA IN ROASTING COFFEE. OF MILK FOR CREAM. 











‘The berries of coffee once roasted, lose ev- | | i Bente nae te rise through 
ery hour somewhat .of their aroma, in conse- | : ec ae ote a an seven inches, it is 
quence of the influeace of the oxygen of the | fo oe A. *” aad e Orange county farfh- 
air, which owing to the porosity of the roast- hy “2 Sy oe i a cream by setting 
od. bareion, 16: 99 enallp, pamptnette  ohe milk ra ~ ve a 09 nee 
This pernicious change may be best avoided | | SUE OS PETS ORS Set emany a of 
by strewing over the berries when the roasting | better quality, because w small surface being 
is completed, aud while the vessel in which it | exposed to the air, there is not that liability 
has been done is still hot, some powdered | for the top of the cream to'get dry, which has 
white or brown sugar; half an ounce to one | * tendency to fleck the butter and injure its 
pound of coffs is safficient. The sugar melts quality. ; 
immediately, and by well shaking or turning | Desiring to test this matter; I took glass 
the roaster quickly, it spreads all over the ber- | Cre oe & which wwe graduated scales, and 
ries aud gives each one a fine gleze, impervi- | set mill at nanan depths, from two to eigh- 
ous to the atmosphere. Tbey have then a shio- oon inches. The depth of aw always 
ing »ppearance, as though covered with varn- | in proportion to the quantity of milk. Mr. 
ish, and they in consequence lese their smell | Jones of Utica, the inventor of the floating 
cutirely, which, however, returos in a bigh de- thermometer, and a bew hydrometer for test- 
aree a8 goon as they are ground. iog milk, also tried the experiment, and the 
Afler this operation, they are to be shaken same result invariably followed; hence I cov. 
ont from the roaster and spread out on a cold | clade that Orange county butter makers are 
plate of irom, so that they-may cool as soon | right —Willard. 
as possivle. If the hot berries are allowed to | A A a a 
aa heaped together, they begin to sweat, | SAVING CREASE AND MAKING 
sud when the quantity is large, the heating | ‘ 
process, by the influence of air, increases to | 
such a degree that at last they take fire spon-| cweet during summer, ran’ off some Ive, end 
taneously: he roasted and glazed berries | poi] jt gown until it will eat a feather, if put 
should be keptia a dry place, beenuse the cov- | into it, Then put it away in an iron or other 
ring of sugar attracts moisture. vessel, and thiow your meat rinds and scraps 
ne put anne seahh a Sone ane | therein, When you make your soap, boil down 
marches, where it is impossible to be burdened lye a8 before, put it into an iron kettle, and 
with the necessaries for roasting and grinding, | .1;, greace with other, if you have it, and let 
olive may be carried in a powdered form and | | poi] ‘and stir occasionally, In bch a. ‘a font 
its aromatic properties preserved by the follow- | the proportions of grease and lye, take some 
ic process: Ove pound of the roasied berries | ont jnto.a dish, le it cool, and if it does not 
are reduced to. powder, and immediately wetted | set hard, your soap need more boiling. The 
with a syrup of sugar obtained by pouring 02 | experienced can test the presence of too much - 
three ounces of water, letting them stand a few lye by its keen, bite, and its absence, vice versa, 
tuinutes. When the powder is thoroughly wet- by a touch of the tongue —A half day ig ‘tke 
ted with the eyrup, two ounces of finely pow-| enough ordinarily to make a kettle of soap, 
dered sugar are to be added, mixed well withit, | which, when done, should cut out like cin- 
aud the whole is then to be spread out in the gerbread.—Cor, Germantown’ yd tl 
uir to dry. The sugar locks up the volatile ; 


perts of the coffee, so that when it is dry they| Let. nothing come between you and the 
cannot escape. If the coffee is now to be made, | light. Respect men as brothers only. When 
<old water is to be poured over a certain quan- | you travel to the Celestial City, carry no letter 
tity of the powder and made to boil. Ground | of introduction. When you knock, ask to see 
coffee prepared iu this way and which lay ex- !God—none of the servants. 


In order to keep soap grease clean and 
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DOOR YARDS TO RURAL HOMES. 


BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C, BATEHAM. 


Spring is here at last. Tardy enough she is 
in*coming, but she will doubtless press forward 
vegetation fast enough to atone for any delay, 
and we must be expeditious or we shall not 
keep pace with her. The sticks and rubbish of 
ali kinds have doubtless been removed from the 
yard and garden, the grass plat has been raked 
over, and the rose bushes trimmed and trained 
already, so we will take a look at the premises 
and see what is next to be done. 

‘Door yards we always dislike in the country. 
In the city, where space is necessarily so limited, 
we like them, as being more tasteful than hous- 
es opening on the pavement, but in the eountry 
let us have more room. How often we have 
longed when traveling, to stop at the neat farm 
houses along the way, and urge the inmates to 
remove the fencé enclosing what is literally a 
door yard, and thus let the house stand con- 
nected with the flower garden, the vegetable 
garden, and the meadow beyond, if there be 
one. Fences at best are no ornament, and 
when they cut up what would otherwise be a 
pretty landscape, into little lots and garden 
patches, like so many sheep pens in a market 
square, they are really unsightly. Where fenc- 
es are needed to keep the cattle in proper lim- 
its, all is well, but the barn yard should not be 
brought too near the house, and when this and 
the pastures are fenced, the rest might be left 
undivided. The oats and potatoes will grow 
as luxuriantly side by side as though a fence 
stood between them. (You say you do not 
control these things,—never mind, we believe 
the men are about as faithful readers of this de- 
partment as you are.) 

In the best farming districts of France we 
often rode for hours without a fence in sight. 
Living hedges occasionally afforded variety, but 
for the most part, as cattle are never allowed 
to run at large, the highways are suffered to 
pass through the cultivated lands, and the one 
broad field variegated by the different tiats of 
green and yellow which the various crops as- 
sumed, like sunlight and shadow, gave the 
whole a novel and charming appearance. 

But a few days since, we rode by what 





should have been one of the prettiest of homes. 
The comfortable farm house stood on an'@leva- 
tion from which the land sloped away on two 
sides to a beautiful rippling stream bordered 
with majestic forest trees, but instead of having 
these slopes enclosed within the yard and seed- 
ed to grass, the yard extended but 10 or 12 
feet from the house, and the remainder was 
converted into a cow yard, littered with corn 
stalks and offal, and the grass all trodden out, 
and this must be crossed in order to reach the 
road. We hope such glaring violations of good 
taste are not often met with. 


SPORTS OF HAWKING. 


Hawking was one of the earliest, as well as 
one of the most fashionable sports adopted by 
the prominent nations of the fourth century, 
when a Latin author, who lived in that period, 


mentions the art of teaching one kind of birds . 


to fly after and catch other. No pastime was 
more popular in France, and a bigh officer was 


appointed by the crown to look after the inter- . 


ests of hawking. A special tax was levied up- 
on all trained birds, and the grand fauconnier 
received a large salary and was attended on all 
occasions by a privcely retinue. His assistant 


followers were gentlemen of the first rank in 


the kingdom, and they numbered fifty. As hawk- 
iog was so popular with the nobility it was not 
loog in obtaining precedence over all other 
sports. Persons of rank but rarely ventured 
from their castles without being attended by 
their well trained birds and dogs. In fact; a 
pack of hounds and a collection of hawks with 
the attendants neccessary to exercise the prop- 
er care over them, were regarded as marks of 
nobility. The prowess of his birds and his 
dogs, in those early day, were the proudest 
boast of a wealthy knight, and to surrender 
them to a foe, was regarded as the height of 
dishonor. Warriors were attended to the bat- 
tle field by their bawks, and in the fiercest scenes 
of bloody conflict, the favorites were not forgot- 
ten. In traveling from country to country, 
they were observed in the train of ecclesiastics, 
and their owners valued them so highly that 
they would not part with them on any condi- 
tions—not even as a ransom for personal lib- 
erty. It is a matter of history that when Ed- 
ward the III. invaded France, thirty followers 
on horseback, in charge of his hawks, formed 
a part of his staff: and the monarch, would 
wander beyond the lines of his army to engage 
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in this favorite pastime, in an‘ enemy’s coun- 


Tihe ladies, also were fond of the art of fal. 
conry, and g writer of the thirteenth century 
asserts t y excelled the men in flying 
hawks te game. If this be true, then those 
who were born to luxury, were not the pale 
blossoms, the weak idlers, and the insipid dawd- 
lers—such as we find in many of the drawing 
rooms at the present day. The excitement of 
ithe sport and the out-door exercise was well 
calculated to call the bloom of health to the 
cheeks, to give a natural brightness to the eyes, 
to render the heart light, the spirits bouyant 
and the step free and graceful. Wonan, per- 
haps, was as capricious ther, as now, yet bloom- 
ing with health and strong in her pride, she 
scorned to resort to an invalid’s artifice. Wo- 
man can be refined without becoming such a 


fragile flower as to shun the light of the sun | 


and to fear to pure breath of air from the skies 
of heaven. If our fashionables would engage 
more in out-door sports, nature would paint 
their cheeks and round their limbs, and they 
would not find it necessary to resort to decep- 
tior to supply these deficiencies. To accom- 
plish this, it does not follow that woman must 
descend from the high sphere to which she bas 
been exalted by man. By no means! but by 
paying more attention to her physical education 
she might prove to the cynics that she is wor- 
thy of the position she occupies. 

Although the clergy were forbidden the de- 
- lights of hawking, many of them followed the 
pastime in defiance of the cannons of the 
church. It was a favorite amusement with all 
classes, and being fashionable, the clergy possess- 
ing the weakness displayed by their brethren on 
more recent occasions, could not refrain from 
the barmless sport. ‘This farnished the poets 
with subjects for satire, but even their severe 
lashings were without effeet. The Church was 


defied, and the expounders of fai.b, joining with 
the throug drifted on the popular current of the 
hour, 


Iu order to prevent the talons from lacerating 
the hand, the person, whose office it was to car- 
ry the hawk, was provided with gloves, manu- 
factured for this purpose. To show that King 
Ilenry the VIII was fond of the pastime, and 
that hawking flourished in the days of his court, 
it is stated that in an inventory of his apparel 
at Hampton Court, seven pairs of hawking 
gloves are included. 

Hawking no longer takes precedence among 
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out door amusements. In France and England 
it has given way to the turf and the chase. 
Nobility and wealth now patronize the race 
course, and maintain, at vast expense, their sta- 
bles of fine bred hunters and packs of well trained 
hounds. The change has been for the better, 
for these more modern sports, while furnish- 
ing mankind wich healthy recreation, contribute 
to the wealth of a.couatry by encouraging breed- 
ing for the best class of equine animals—the 
highest and purest type of the horse.—T'urf, ° 
Field and Farm. , 





THE SILK SPIDER. 


Dr. B. B. G. Wilder, of Boston, in a new 
lecture on the silk spider of South Carolina 
says that they have no distinct. perceptions, but 
are very acute in hearing and detects its prey 
with almost unerring certainty. It appears to 
suffer very little when its limbs are pulled off, 
and the loss of its limbs does not lessen its 
power. The female spider is twenty-five times 
larger than the male. The latter is cowardly 
and juefficient, the female doing all the work,. 
besides carrying the male on its back when re- 
moving. The spider’s web and the bee’s cells 
are sometimes held up as models of architect- 
ure, but this the lecturer denied. The young 
spiders always make better webs than the old- 
er ones. The webs are never set upright and 
the spider always rests upon the under side, and 
so that it fronts the light. It is always made 
in the night time. The web isconstructed with 
great rapidity. ‘The spider takes a place in the 
centre of it, with head down, and thus waits for 
its prey. They seek by instinct light and mois- 
ture, and their plans are admirably adapted to 
these ends. 





Beer Reor Sucar.—Thé operators in the 
beet sugar business io Ill. seem to be very much 
encouraged in their enterprise, as we learn from 
Hon, John P. Reynolds, Secretary of the Ill. 
Boerd of Agriculture, who says that one of the 
Genert Brothers of the Germania Sugar Com- 
pany at Chatsworth, Ill. who visited Germany 
last winter for the purpose, has imported the 
requisite machinery and a large qaantity of 
seed. They promise to decide the fate of the 
beet-root sugar question the current season. 





The first of all virtue is innocence; the next 
is modesty. If we banish modesty out of the 
world, she carries away with her half the virtue 
that is in it. - 
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BUY LAND! 


We would counsel no man to run in debt, 
and no poor man to fnvest his little all where 
it will not contribute to his sustenance or be 
available in case of need; yet we cannot help 
urging every landless man to become owner of 
some spot of earth as soon as may.be. Land 
is still amazingly cheap in most parts of our 
country, and is not destined to remain so. Im- 
migration is very heavy; we are all sick of war; 
and our population increases at a rate which 
will double it every twenty years. The com- 
mon notion that we have still au enormous area 
of arable soil unappropriated is a mistake. 
West of Kansas and Nebraska—that is, over 
300 miles west df the Missouri—there is little 
geod land. The central table lands of our 
continent lie so high as to be cold und frosty, 
and in Summer.are parched by presistent, piti- 
less drouth. Even were not the lack of timber 
a serious obstacle to settlement, not one acre 
in fifty could be rendered prodoctive without 
itrigation and artesian wells; and these are 
very costly. Considering that the Four Mil- 
lions of Blacks have as yet searcely an acre, it 
is not probable that Fifteen Millions of our 
countrymen are owners of land, or the wives 
and children of those who are. Yet these own 
more than haif the whole soil of the United 
States. ‘I'wenty years hence, we trast the land- 
holders with their families will be Forty five 
Millions. Who does not realize that land 
must then be dearer than it now is? And 
the enormous production of the Precious Metals 
whieh those years are inorally certain to wit- 
vess—not less than Two Billious of Dollars in 
this country alone—must also teud to enhance 
the price of Land. 

He who owns Jand—no matter if but a patch 
—need nevermore cringe for employment—he 
can always find work for himself’ He vecd not 
“gtrike;” but if he does, he need not stand idle, 

since he can always find work cn bis Jand us 
signed him, the proportion of paupers and 
swindlers among our population would rapidly, 
largely diminish. "Morals, independence, indus- 
try, thrift, would all be promoted by a general 
Giffasion of ownership in land. 

We can’t all live out of cities, (though it were 
better for all that many more did so); but even 
the young merchant, iawyer, doctor, mechanic 
or clerk, who feel constrained, to live on a paved 
street, might advantageously own a bit of land 
though miles away. Travel is rapid and cheap; 
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a day in the country is health avd happiness; 
and we uearly all hope to live in the country 
by-and-by. With an acre or more of good 
land well fenced, the babit 
pavements may plant in youthigr early prime 
the trees that are to solace his age; may 
have his plants, shrubs, vines aad fruits grow- 
ing, though unable as yet to build a house— 
way have an occasional foretaste of the calm 
joys of living his own master in his own home. 
No one can realize all the blessedness which 
centers in Home until he comes to have a spot 
that is truly bis own. 

Thousands live and die tenants and hirelings 
who might fur better employ and house them- 
selves, The city hireling makes more money 
than his country cousin; but strikes and panics, 
sickness and frolics, with the necessity of giving 
half he earns for shelter, generally keep him 
poor; and an increasing family soon drives him 
to close calculatious and shabby shifts to keep 
afloat. Happy for him and his, for those he 
leaves behind, the day that sees him settled in 
his own cottage, the owner and occupant of a 
genuine Home!—WV. Y. Tribune. 





A TALK ABOUT BAROMETERS. 


AT THE N. Y. FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Mr. Wilder, a manufactarer of barometers at 
Peterborough, N. H., said he had eome before 
the Club to ascertain whether its opinion on a 
former oceasion had been correctly reported;. 
as the report jin the J'ribune gave it as the 
opivion of the Club that barometers were of no 
practical value to furmers, and as that statement 
was often quoted by those who wished to pur- 
chase, he wished to hear the expression of mem- 
bers to-day upon the subject. 

Adrian Bergen, an old Long Island farmer, 
said he believed depending upon barometers 
was all stui. We may look at a barometer 
and gucss rain is coming, but who knows? No 
one can tell, and no saie man will depend upoo 
such an implement, 

Solon Robinson said that as his sayings had 
beeu called in question, he would now state it 
as his firm, honest belief that a barometer was 
of no possible practical utility to a farmer. It 
will sometimes indicate the approach of wind, 
and sometimes that may be accompanied by 
rain, When he commenced his observations 
he was a firm believer in the value of the ba’ 
rometer, a belief gained without knowledge from 
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the reading of the statements of others, that by 
observing certain rules one could always fore- 
tell the approach of storms. These rules are 
utterly fallacious as laid down in all scientific 
works, and copied upon the cards and adver- 
tisefnents of barometer makers. One of the 
best letters ever read before this Club upon the 
use of barometers, stated that the writer had 
found his beneficial by basing bis calculations 
diametrically opposite to the rules laid down. 

Mr. Bartlett coincided ir these views as ex- 
pressed by Mr. R,, and suggested as a practical 
test of the value of barometers that farmers 
should communicate the result of their obser- 
vations, whether they were able by their use to 
foretell the state of the weather days or hours 
in advance. Col. Henry said the laws which 
governed the barometer are not those which 
always produce rain but wind; that the barom- 
eter indicates the approach of nothing more. 
There is a record in the Fulton Bank of this 
city which shows that the quantity of rain, ip 
periods of three years, through a long series, is 
almost identically the same. 


S. Edwards Todd, said an intelligent farmer in 
Connecticnt, who believed the statement of an 
agricultural paper in this e’ty, which has done 
more than any other publication in the country 
at puffiing barometers and recommending farm- 
ers to use them, purchased one in the full ex- 
pectation of being able to indicate the approach 
of rain, as well as he knew sailors are to indi- 
cate the approach of wind. His experience 
now, after having observed it now for years, is 
that it is not worth one cent to apy farmer.— 
Another farmer in this State, with whom I am 
well acquainted, who was equally enthusiastic 
about the value of barometers until he obtain- 
ed one, has now, after observing it closely for 
three years, and after having many times de- 
pended upon it and been disappointed, given it 
up as totally valueless. Another one in the 
same vicinity, who has observed his barometer 
for three years, carefully noting its indications 
according to scientific rules, says now that he 
can sometimes tell the approach of wind, and 
can guess at the approach of rain; but guesses 
wrong as often as right. A merchant in the 
interior of this State, who read about the value 
of barometers to farmers, purchased and kept 
one at his store for their use. They would re- 
sort there frequently to see how the barometer 
stood. After three years trial, he says, they 
might as well resort to a dry stick. 
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;—EXPERIMENTS WITH 


. For several years past, I have used both the 
Ohio and Grand Rapids plaster. I have no 
choice, except in price; here the Ohio is the 
cheapest. On clover it has always doubled, 
and sometimes trebled the crop, On one acre 
of oats I sowed forty pounds; one acre, eighty 
at two sowings about three weeks apart; on 
one acre, not any—the three all sowed on the 
same day with the same guantity of seed per 
acre, viz: two bushels and a half per acre, the 
land as nearly alike as possible. From the first 
acre I harvested sixty bushels, machine meas- 
ure; from the second acre, seventy-seven bush- 
els. The straw on the second acre was so rank 
that it lodged and wasted a good many bushels 
of oats. From the third acre the yield was on 
ly thirty-four bushels. 

I have found it profitable on all kinds of 


vines. It is apt to make potatoes watery and, 


strong. It pays on corn but should be sown 
broadcast. Always sown when it threatens 
rain, when the dust goes down instead of up; 
if you don’t, all the adjoining land gets as 
much benefit as that sown. I never sow until 
vegetation has fairly started. Sowing plaster 
isa dreaded job. I sow thirty acres per day, 
making short work of it, Take a common 
two bushel grain bag, tie the upper and lower 
corner of the same side firmly together, hang 
it on the left shoulder, sow with the right hand, 
sowing both ways, two and a half paces each 
side of you, thus sowing ten paces at a bout. 

Set your stake off ten paces, then turn and 
step back five paces, and sow through to the 
opposite stake. I have tried plaster on wheat 
but was never able to see any benefit from it. 
—Cor. Western Rural. 





How Pants Grow —Plants breathe carbon- 
ic acid instead of oxygen. Deprive a plant of 
carbonic acid, and it would sicken and die— 
Over the surface of leaves are countless num- 
bers of pores or open mouths which take in the 
carbonic acid. Thus the leaves of plants are 
like the langs of animals. It escapes whenever 
fermentation yakes place and whenever bodies 
are decomposed. Such are some of the prop- 
erties of carbonic acid—a substance deadly 
poisonous when breathed, yet absolutely neces- 
for our very existence.—Maine Farmer. 





With the exception perhaps of auger, fear is 





the most injurious of the human passions. 
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BLESSEDNESS OF DUTY. 
BY METTA V. VICTOR. 


“Sweet! Sweet!” sings a little bird close to 
my window. I do not know what it is that he 
is praising thus; whether it is his bright-eyed 
wife, or the buds that are just breaking out on 
the lilac bushes, or the snowy crocuses unfold- 
ing their golden hearts to his song; or per- 
chance the softness and warmth of this delicious 
spring morning. At all events, something is 
very sweet to him, for he trills it forth so exu- 
berantly that none who hear him can doubt it. 
Like a poet’s fancy, embodied in music and de- 
light, seems the life of these little creatures—or 
rather it is like a loving thought of the Father, 
taking upon itself this expression. 

How sweet it is to give pleasure even to a 


we need courage in performing our ordinary 
duties, more than upon those times on which 
the great events of our lives seemto hang. ‘To 
be great upon occasion may be easy to be 
good at all times is difficult, and they who at- 
tain it must have something great and heroic in 
their natures. 

Who, so much as woman, has to practice this 
silent and humble heroism? In the midst of 
petty pains and petty vexations, innumerable . 
small claims upon her time, strength, health and 
patience, petty discomforts, petty wants, it is 
that she becomes, if not sublime in her endur- 
ance, at least beautiful and pure, just as she 
becomes degraded from her angelic estate by 
| yielding fretfally to the various ills of ber posi- 
tion. 

While young girls are yet sheltered in the 
circle of home, unknowing of the deeper trials 
| of life, is the best time for them to begin learn- 

ing the lessons which will soon be needed, if 
they take their places as “human beings, not as 





bird! Some persons there are so kindly they | “ols, upon the stage of life. There they can 
seem to bless whatever they approach, and to | teach themselve to repress the ready frown, to 


convey comfort and happiness to everything 
around them, I would give all my faint nd | 
foolish dreams of renown for the perfection of 
such a character. It cannot be obtained with. 
out constant self denial and the exercise of love | 
and generosity; and it depends not so much up- 
on inherent goodness as the practice of these. — 
No heroism is so beautiful us the heroism of 
every-day life. When the sound of the trumpet 
inspires, and the applause of the world rewards, 
it is easy to do brave things. But to endure in 
the silence of charity the wrong iuflicted by the 
selfishness or quick temper of another, to sur- 
render bodily ease and leisure to the demands 
of duty, to repress the hasty and the condemn- 
ing word, to be willing to serve, to place the 
wishes of others before your owo—in these is 
bravery shown more difficult to possess. But 
the reward is sure nnd sweet. You see it in 
the unclouded brow, the bappy eye, the ever- 
youthfal, ever lovely countenance of the one 
who attains it. 

Hannah More says: “We are apt to mistake 
our vocation in lookiag out of the way for oc- 
casions to exercise great and rare virtues, and 
by stepping over the ordinary ones which lie 
directly in the road before us. When we read, 
we fancy we could be martyrs; when we come 
to act, we find we cannot bear a provoking 





word.” This is not more plainly than truly said: 


| do the unpleasant service, to take the place of 
the wearied, perhaps invalid mother, to cheer 
the beloved father with smiles, instead of dis- 
couraging him with complaints, to instruct and 
tenderly guard the younger ones—ah! how win- 
ning is the sunshine shed from the presence of 
such a daughter in the household! How much 
richer, how much purer is her happiness, than 
hers who thinks only of exacting service from 
others, of having her own wants and wishes ful- 
filled, no matter at whoseexpense! How.much 
longer will the bloom of youth linger upon the 
cheek, and the light of innocent beauty beam 
from the eye! 

Still the little bird sings “sweet! sweet!” and 
now I am half tempted to believe that he knows 
what a picture of true feminive loveliness I 
have been conjaring up in my mind, and wish- 
es me to undersiand that such a young girl is 
really very sweet to his mind. 





Discarpev.—“Why, Bill, what is the matter 
with you! You look down in the mouth.”— 
“Well, Pete, I guess if you had been throagh 
what I have, you'd look bad, too.” “What's 
the matter?” “You know Sarah Snivels, don’t 
you, Pete?” “Yes.” “Well, I discarded her 
last night.” “You did! What for?” “Well, 
I'll tell you. She said she wouldn’t marry me, 
and I'd discard any gal that would treat me in 
that way.” 
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MOSSES. 


O! artist, if ever you paint my face, 

With its weary lines and its want of grace, 
Frame it in mosses soft and green, 

And I shall look like a crowned queen. 








For I have noticed along my way 

Never a rock too rough and gray 

For the tender mosses to wrap and press 
With enough of beauty and blessedness. 


Ah me! the love is so holy and sweet 

That would soften the stones that lie at our feet; 
Or over the patches of barrennes throw 
Such a beautiful life that we joy as we go. 


I know a hill where the mosses grow 
And wander on to the stream below; 
And though the world is sweet and wide, 
Never a spot like the old hill-side. 


For long ago, when life was new, 

And over it hung the early dew, 

I bent my cheek to the mosses low 

And caught a breath that charmed me so. 


And it murmured on till a tale was told— 
“The summer is bright and the winter is cold; 
We smile when the warmer breezes blow 
And still keep smiling under the snow.” 
* * * * * 

Then wear your flowers and watch and keep; 
They fade so early that I should weep; 
But bind my brow with the mosses green, 
And I shall look like a crowned queen. 

Pre Forwarp. 





SAND. 


BY JOHN J. PIATT. 


It sifts through the old hushed hour-glass of Time, 
Noiselessly ever; city skeletons 
Whiten beneath old, flowerless desert suns. 
It flows an ocean, boundless and sublime, 
The-simoom sails upon with wings of fire: 
There the sad caravans are tossed and blown, 
And there, at quiet times, to wanderers lone 
The mirage, born to haunt the soul’s desire, 
Blooms with dead lands ef promise; fountains start 
Palms rustle, waters flatter in the heart 
Of the hot solitude. Then all is sand! 
O beautiful it lies where sea-shells strand, 
And the lost wave sighs, dying, on the shore; 
Home the sad shell remembers, sighing, evermore! 
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THE HARP AND THE POET. 


The wind, before it woos the harp, 
Is but the wild and tuneless air; 
But as it-passes through the strings, 

Changes to music there. 


E’en so the poet’s soul converts 
The common things that round him lie, 
Into a glorious stream of song— 
Divinest melody. 


Sweet harp and poet! framed alike 
By God as His interpreters, 

To breathe aloud the silent thought 
Of everything that stirs. 





TO TAKE LEAF IMPRESSIONS. 


Hold oiled paper in the smoke of a lamp, or 
of pitch, until it becomes coated with the smoke; 
to this paper apply the leaf of which you wish 
an impression, having previously warmed it be- 
tween your hands, that it may be pliable; place 
the lower surface of the leaf upon the blackened 
surface of the oiled paper, that the numerous veins. 
that are so prominent on this side may receive 
from the paper a portion of the smoke; lay a 
paper over the leaf, and then press it gently up- 
on the smoked paper, with the fingers or a smalk 
roller, (covered with woolen cloth, or some like 


} soft material,) so that every part of the leaf 


may come in contact with the sooted oil paper. 
A coating of the smoke will adhere to the leaf. 
Then remove the leaf carefully, and place the 
blackened surface on a piece of white paper, 
not ruled; or in a book prepared for the pur- 
pose, covering the leaf with a clean slip of pa- 
per, and pressing upon it with the fingers or 
roller as before. Thus may be obtained the im- 
pression of a leaf, showing the perfect outlines, 
together with an accurate exhibition of the 
veins, which extend in every direction through 
it, more correctly than the finest drawing. And 
this process is so simple that any person, with 
a little practice to,enable him to apply the right 
quantity of smoke to the oil paper and give 
the leaf the proper pressure, can prepare beau- 
tifal leaf impressions, such as a naturalist would . 
be proud to possess. Specimens thus prepared 
can be neatly preserved in book form, inter- 
leaving the impressions with tissue paper.—.4rt 
Recreations. 





Love is a severe critic, Hate can pardon 
more than love. They who aspire te Jove wor- 
thily, subject themselves to an ordeal more rig- 
id than any other. 
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FROUDE’S ENGLAND: History or ENGLAND, 
FROM THE Fatt or WoLsEy To THE Deatu or | 
EvizaBeTH. By James A. Frovupr, M. A., of Ex- 
eter College, Oxford. From the Fourth i. oudon | 
Edition. In crown 8vo. vols. Price $3. Vols. 
V, and VI, (The other two volumes {will follow | 
shortly.) Published ky Caax.es Scnipngr & Co. 


N. Y. For sale by Inenau & Braaa, Cleveland. 

All readers of English history will appreci- 
ate the enterprise add good taste of Scriuner 
& Co. in reproducing this excellent work and 
in such convenient thape. The history is at | 
once both complete in its details and concise | 
in its stye, and so felicitous in language as to 
render its recital of facts an entertaining inte!- 
lectual repast. Mr. Froude has shown in his 
admirable history what new result may be de- | 
rived, esen in the most beaten track, from a 
thorough investigation of the original authori- | 
ties. His rearches have thrown a flood of light 
over tke personal character of Henry the | 
Eighth and bis relation to the great event of 
modern history—the Reformation of Religion 
in Europe and the British Isies—that it won!d 
be in vain to seck,elsewhere. 

In paper, printing and binding, it is enflicient 
to say that this work is in the uniformly excel, | 
lent style of the House of Scrisyer & Co. | 


“Every Saturpay.’—Among the magazines 
which go into our side pocket fur home reading 
is this new weekly, by Ticknor & Frenps, of | 
Boston, which ig, in our opinion, precisely what | 
it claims to bea joursal of choice reading | 
selected from current literature. The editor has | 
the range of all the English and Continental | 
Reviews, Magazines, and (first-class Weeklies, | 
which press: into their service the ablest, wisest | 
and wittiest writers of Kurope. From this al- | 
most immense storclrouse he selects that which | 
he judges best adapted to suit the taste and in- 
telligence of the American people. In fact, it 
contains the cream of joreign current literature, 
and is offered at a price that brings it within 
the reach of all. 

Eech number being compicte in itself, it is 
jast the thing for travelers; and cach number is 
of sach etcrling merit, that it is just the thing 
for those who stay at home. Whoever wishes 
thafreshest and choicest foreign periodical lit- 
erature, must get “Every Saturday.” 





: 


usual; 


pears, originated with a young house carpenter 
named Parker, who believed: they could be 
made with greater elasticity and capacity, while 


' free from the brittle, uncertain and comparatively 


unmanageable nature of steel. He accordingly 
worked out the idea and has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a spring consisting of a pair of bows of 
hickory, weighing, when finished and of the 


proper strength to carry two persons, about six 
| pounds—or about forty-five pounds lighter than 


a pair of the lightest elliptie springs. The 
niches of these springs rest upon the axle as 
the ends, rising at a moderate angle, 
meet midway between the axles, und are there 
champed to a couple of light brackets, which 
support the body of the wagon, one along the 
centre of each side, It is, also, demonstrated 
that the supple hickory will yield more grace- 
fully to any jar than even weil-tempered steei, 
especially as all pressure is neccessarily exerted 
ia the direction ofits fibres, which direction of 
the pressure is an insurance against breaking 


under a sharp and sudden strain, such as snaps 


the ordinary spring by cracking its leaves 
aciocs. ‘The tough vitality of the wood promises 
durability, and it needs but a glance to per- 
ceive the additional beauty which this method 
of construction gives to the lines of a light 
vehicle. 





A rm Kiniuern.—A Frenchman, M. Dache- 
mimi, bas discovered an insect which attacks 
ver causes their death. It is an acarus 
so small that it can only be detected by the 
microscope. M. Duachemim having also discov- 
on the Helianthus 
annuus, it remains to be scen whether it was 
the bee that deposited its acarus on the plant, 
or the latter that gave if to the bee. After a 
long series of observations, M. Dachemim has 
arrived Méthe conclusion that the parasite of 
of the bec is a native of the Helianthxs, or sun- 
flower, which therefore is disastrous to apicul- 
turisis, since owing to the acarus in question 
whole bechives mey be laid waste in a short time. 


bees 


ered this singular acerus 





A physician is an unfortunate gentleman, 
who'is every day called upon to perform a mir- 
acle-—‘o reconcile health with intemperance. 


« 





